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In Texas the market for sportswear and work clothing is supplied in large part with Texas- 
made apparel. And small towns as well as major cities benefit from the demand for cloth- 
ing designed especially for Texas tastes and climate. 


In recent years, a substantial growth of the apparel in- 
dustry has taken place in the Southwest, particularly in 
Texas. From little more than 10,000 production workers 
in 1939, Texas now has grown to about 35,000 employees 
in this industry. Recent estimates put the value of apparel 
output in Texas at more than $250 million annually; in 
1939 the value was about $40 million. Since World War 
II, Texas has experienced relatively more growth in ap- 
parel manufacturing and has made relatively more prog- 
ress in apparel marketing than any other state. 

The basis for this expansion provides some guarantee 
for continued growth in the industry. To a great extent 
the industry has grown in response to regional demand in 
the Southwest. The convenience of buying in centrally lo- 
cated marketing cities such as Dallas, San Antonio, or 
Fort Worth, and the possibility for rapid distribution of 
items to points in the Southwest give a Texas-located in- 
dustry concrete advantages over producing areas in the 
East, Middle West, and California. The viability of the 
market, in terms of expanding population and increasing 
income, allied with the commanding geographic position 
of Texas producers within the market and the develop- 
ment of active and aggressive marketing procedures, par- 
ticularly in Dallas, support assumptions that the apparel 
industry will continue to grow here. 

This possibility raises two main questions, First, where 
in Texas might this growing industry tend to locate new 
production facilities? And second, in what types of ap- 


parel manufacturing may we expect growth? The factors 
that determine the answers to these questions involve the 
basic characteristics and operating requirements of the 
apparel industry. 

This industry, an extremely complex one, produces a 
very wide range of items. The technical requirements of 
each segment of the industry are in many cases unique to 
the type of clothing produced. For example, the equip- 
ment and skills required in making millinery differ radi- 
cally from those necessary for the production of work 
clothing. Women’s dresses are much more susceptible to 
rapid, sometimes revolutionary, changes in style than are 
men’s shirts. Dress manufacturers, then, are under con- 
tinuous pressure to keep flexible production processes that 
allow them to adapt to the seasonal vagaries of the mar- 
ket as well as to the more fundamental style changes. Un- 
like the shirt or work clothing manufacturer, who can 
establish almost mass-production methods by using long 
runs, the dress manufacturer must usually gear his opera- 
tion to small-lot production; and flexibility is most easily 
obtained in operations involving a relatively small num- 
ber of operatives. 

Common to all segments of the apparel industry is the 
existence of strong and unrelenting intra-industry compe- 
tition. Operating on slender profit margins in an indus- 
try which, because of its low capital requirements, offers 
ease of entry, the manufacturer is constantly beset by new 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas during September registered 
more than the usual seasonal increase and showed a 
greater gain than in the nation as a whole. The index of 
business activity compiled by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search rose 5% after adjustment for seasonal variation, 
bringing the average for the third quarter of 1954 to a 
record high of 153% of the 1947-49 base period. This 
was three points above the previous high reached in the 
first quarter of 1953. By the third quarter of last year the 
average of the index had declined from 150 to 143; the 
third quarter of 1954 was 7% above the same quarter of 
1953. All of the components of the index except mis- 
cellaneous freight carloadings rose in September, as shown 
in the table below. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 — 100) 














Sept Aug Percent 
Index Weight 1954 1954 change 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) 100.0 157* 150* + 5 
Total electric power consumption —— 3.0 274* 264* + 4 
Crude oil runs to stills — ; 3.9 124 123 + 1 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated 4.2 174 161 + 8 
Crude petroleum production ; aiid 8.1 116 114 + 2 
Building authorized, deflated Be ts 9.4 161* 127* + 27 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings - 10.0 83 90 — 8 
Industrial electric power consumption._.__ 14.6 271* 256% + 6 
Retail sales, deflated ___ ‘ . 46.8 138* 134* + 83 
*Preliminary. 


The index of bank debits in 20 Texas cities, shown in the 
chart on the opposite page, also rose in September to 
corroborate the rise in the index of business activity. Since 
bank debits represent business transactions by check, 
changes in the index after adjustment for seasonal vari- 
ation may be expected to parallel changes in business 
activity. Bank debits are affected by price changes as well 


as by fluctuations in the volume of business, but over short 
periods of time this factor may be ignored. For com- 
parisons over several years it is necessary to make an ad- 
justment for changes in the price level, but when this is 
done the index of bank debits agrees very closely with the 
index of business activity. For the third quarter of 1954 
the level of consumer prices in the United States was ap- 
proximately 15% above the level of 1947-49, the base 
period for the indexes. The index of bank debits in Texas 
also rose 15% more than the index of business activity, 
which means that if allowance were made for the rise in 
prices, the two indexes would both stand at 153 for the 
third quarter. This close agreement between the two 
indexes, which are compiled in totally different ways, is 
evidence that they are satisfactory measures of the changes 
in business activity and that the rise shown in Texas 
business is accurately portrayed. 

In contrast with business in Texas, the figures for the 
United States indicate that the decline continued until the 
first quarter of 1954. Since that time business has remained 
practically at the same level with some barometers rising 
but others offsetting the rise by declines of about the 
same proportion. The gross national product, undoubtedly 
the best overall measure of business activity, reached its 
lowest level in the first quarter of 1954 at $355.8 billion, 
rose slightly in the second quarter to $356.0 billion, and 
remained unchanged in the third quarter. The index 
of industrial production compiled by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System has remained prac- 
tically unchanged since January, fluctuating between 125 
and 123. 

Business analysts continue to be optimistic and are ex- 
pecting a rise in the nation’s business during the last 
quarter of 1954. A substantial rise is expected in the auto- 
mobile industry with the start on production of the 1955 
models. The level of activity in the automobile industry 
is important to the total business situation, since it is one 
of the largest users of materials and employers of labor. 


Texas Business Activity 
Index e Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 = 100 
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However, the increase that is expected for the rest of 1954 
is in the nature of a seasonal increase, and most analysts 
do not expect the 1955 market for automobiles to be much 
larger than this year’s. 

Probably a more significant long-run development than 
the new models of automobiles is the improvement in the 
inventory situation. Between August 31, 1953, and August 
31, 1954, total business inventories decreased $3.5 billion, 
or 4%. Most of this decrease, approximately $3 billion, 
was in manufacturers’ inventories. This reduction in 
manufacturers’ stocks was an important factor in bring- 
ing about the decline in business activity, because sales 
to consumers have been made partly from stocks. How- 
ever, since consumer buying has held up well during the 
decline, there is less incentive to reduce inventories fur- 
ther. Even without any increase in inventories, if no 
further reductions were made it would mean that pro- 
duction would have to be increased to fill current orders. 

Industrial expansion has been so rapid in Texas that 
the overall business situation is probably more strongly 
influenced by the expenditures for new plants than by 
variations in current output. This fact would explain 
the mildness of the decline in Texas business and the 
early upturn in comparison with the country as a whole. 
It is a fundamental factor in the business situation that 
capital expansion did not turn down last year when busi- 
ness activity slowed down. As a result, the decline was 
mostly an inventory recession. The decline in inventories 
soon furnishes its own remedy, but if businessmen decide 
that they will not need additional capacity for some time, 
a reduction in expenditures for capital assets may get 
under way. A decline in the demand for capital goods can 
set in motion a much more severe decline than a reduction 
in inventories. 


It is significant that throughout the recent decline there 
has been very little cutback in investment plans of busi- 
ness. Expansion in Texas has gone ahead without any 
slackening, which seems to explain the high level of Texas 
business during the past nine months. This has been par- 
ticularly true in the construction industry. New building 
authorized by permit-granting agencies in the state aver- 
aged 23% greater in the first nine months of 1954 than in 
the same period in 1953. In spite of the high level of 
building in Texas since the end of World War II, there 
still exists an accumulated demand for many types of 
construction. 


The need for highways, schools, and hospitals for the 
next decade represents a major stimulus for the con- 
struction industry in Texas. The increase in the number 
of automobiles on the highways continues to outstrip the 
building program, and serious attention is being given 
the problem in Texas as well as throughout the nation. 
Because the problem is national in scope there is a pos- 
sibility that help from the federal government will be 
forthcoming. But regardless of the sources of funds used, 
there seems to be good reason to believe that expenditures 
on highways will continue to be a stimulating factor in 
Texas business. A parallel problem exists with regard to 
schools. A tremendous school building program in Texas 
has not even kept up with the need, and the school-age 
population will continue to grow. The growing population 
and the increasing standards of medical care insure a 
continued demand for hospitals. Even if these public ser- 
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vice facilities should eventually catch up with the demand, 
another increase in housing may be expected when the 
children who are now crowding the schools marry and 
enter the market for houses. 


Bank Debits tn Texas 
Index Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 - 100 
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The resistance of the economy to the depressing factors 
that appeared last year demonstrates the force which the 
long-term factors have on the current business situation. 
In a rapidly expanding economy these growth factors can 
be expected to cushion any cyclical decline. Because the 
economy of Texas is growing at such a rapid rate, it is not 
surprising that these trend factors should be even more 
influential in reversing the downward spiral. 

The strong resistance to depressing forces exhibited by 
consumer spending in Texas during the past year dem- 
onstrates the strength of the current situation. In spite 
of the fact that farm income has suffered from the effects 
of a devastating drouth, consumers in Texas have spent 
almost as much in 1954 as in record-breaking 1953. The 
increase of 2% in September over August, after adjust- 
ment for seasonal variation, brought the level of sales to a 
point 1% above a year ago. However, retail sales last 
year were declining, and total sales for the first nine 
months of 1954 were 4% below the same period a year 
ago. The outlook for the rest of the year is good, and it is 
possible that total 1954 sales may equal last year’s record. 
Nondurable-goods stores have fallen slightly farther be- 
hind last year than durable-goods stores, but the nondur- 
able group appears to be closing the gap. 

One of the major indications that the recession of the 
past year was not of serious proportions is the fact that 
the level of prices has remained practically stationary. 
Throughout 1951 and 1952 the wholesale price level de- 
clined steadily, with both agricultural and industrial 
prices behaving in about the same manner. But when 
business started to decline early in 1953, the price level 
stabilized at approximately 110% of the 1947-49 base 
and has not changed appreciably in 21 months. However, 
the industrial and agricultural price components of the 
index have diverged considerably, with farm prices con- 
tinuing to drop and industrial prices turning up slightly. 

This divergence between the two price groups has hurt 
the Texas farmer at a time when many of the state’s 
farmers were watching their output cut by the drouth. 
The ratio between the prices received by farmers and the 
prices paid is the parity ratio, which measures the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer’s dollar. The parity ratio for 
Texas farm prices was 94% for September, slightly below 
the average of 95% for the first nine months of the year. 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


CONSTRUCTION 


Texas building reaches peak. Estimated Texas build- 
ing construction authorized during September reached the 
highest level since January 1951. The activity contribut- 
ing most to this increase was nonresidential building, 
which more than regained its two-month loss by surging 
upward 125% over August. Office and bank building 
alone caused 74% of the overall 125% gain, and educa- 
tional building accounted for another 24% of the total 
rise. 


Value of Building Construction Authorized in Texas 
| variation » 1947-1949 » 100 
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Fort Worth, Houston, and Texas City supplied $792,- 
500 of the total $917,000 volume of building permits is- 
sued in Texas during September for amusement and recre- 
ational buildings. Huntsville issued permits for two 
churches with an estimated total cost of $300,000. Other 
permits that caused the total estimate for nonresidential 
building to increase over August were issued at Houston 
for five office buildings with a total value of $12.0 million, 
at Dallas for four school buildings estimated at $4.0 mil- 
lion, at Harlingen for a $1.5 million institutional build- 
ing, and at Galveston for a $1.4 million disposal plant. 

Consistent monthly increases of 3% to 5% in house- 
keeping residential building over the January-September 
period have gradually increased the cumulative value to 
39% over the same period of 1953, and total building per- 
mits issued rose to +20%, although additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs have remained unchanged and non- 
residential building is contributing only 7% thus far this 
year over 1953. 

Contributing to the 3% rise in housekeeping building 
over August were 811 new one-family houses in Dallas 
with a total value of $8.1 million, 561 in Houston for 
$6.5 million, 425 in San Antonio for $4.2 million, and 394 
in Fort Worth for $2.6 million. Permits for one-family 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 
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Type of Sept Percent 
construction 1954 1954 1953 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 
NEW CONSTRUCTION... 151,535 948,777 872,817 + 9 
ALL BUILDINGS -_. 131,717 759,979 107,372 + 7 
Residential building 79,633 453,541 360,236 + 26 
Nonresidential building 52,084 306,438 347,136 — 12 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
UTILITIES 19,818 188,798 165,445 + 14 
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LOANS MADE BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 
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Avg July Aug from from 

Type 1954 1954 1953 July 1954 Aug 1953 

Number 

ALL LOANS __... 4,067 4,190 8,619 — 8 + 12 
Construction ~~~. 900 974 721 — 8 + 25 
Pore oo «RR 1,427 1,152 — 4 + 18 
ee 1,804 1,789 1,746 + 1 + 8 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS _.-._.. 24,406 25,542 19,400 — 20 + 26 
Construction —......... 7,679 8,466 5,914 — 9 + 30 
Purchase —.._... 9,551 9,768 7,015 — 2 + 86 
Other 7,176 7,808 6,471 — 2 +11 





houses were also issued in large volume in El Paso (356 
for $2.6 million), Corpus Christi (298 for $2.3 million), 
Arlington (292 for $1.9 million), Austin (162 for $2.0 
million), Wichita Falls (213 for $1.8 million), and 
Odessa (166 for $1.5 million). 

U. S. construction at all-time high. New construction 
activity in the U. S. for September matched the all-time 
peak volume of $3.6 million registered in August to round 
out the most active quarter on record for the construction 
industry, according to preliminary estimates prepared 
jointly by the U. S. Department of Commerce and Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Texas contracts awarded also show sharp rise. 
During September contracts amounting to $421,000 were 
awarded in Texas for publicly-financed residential build- 
ing, which brought the nine-month total to over $15 mil- 
lion, almost $10 million above the same period of 1953. 
However, privately-financed residential building contrib- 
uted most to the 26% increase in aggregate residential 
building volume over January-September 1953, which 
amounted to $438.4 million of the $453.3 million worth 
of contracts awarded. 

Contracts for 45 educational and science buildings val- 
ued at $12.8 million were also awarded during Septem- 
ber, $4.5 million more than in August and $5.8 million 
more than in September 1953. Also contributing to the 
overall $10.6 million gain in nonresidential building over 
August were manufacturing building with an increase of 
$6.9 million, hospital and institutional building with an 
increase of $8.6 million, and other nonresidential con- 
struction, up $6.5 million. Offsetting these gains was the 
drop in commercial building, down $15.9 million. 

Value of utilities contracts awarded in September ex- 
ceeded those in August by $6.4 million, while public 
works dropped $2.6 million. Publicly-financed public 
works and utilities increased only $552,000 while privately- 
owned public works and utilities increased $3.2 million. 
The total increase for both publicly- and privately-financed 
public works and utilities was $3.8 million. 

According to the Texas Employment Commission, the 
construction job total is still on the increase. Nearly all 
major labor market areas reported gains in August, and 
most expect gains through October. Some shortages of 
skilled carpenters, plumbers, and bricklayers are begin- 
ning to appear. 
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Permit values in Texas cities. Increases over August 
construction occurred in every city group except non- 
metropolitan cities with population of less than 10,000; 
these decreased 8%. Nonmetropolitan cities with 10,000- 
to-50,000 population, which increased 35% in Septem- 
ber, more than offset the declines in the smaller cities. 
Thus the total nonmetropolitan group increased 18% 
over August and 24% during the first nine months of 
1954 compared to the same period last year. In the metro- 
politan group, central cities increased 30% on the aver- 
age over August and 19% above January-September 1953, 
as the suburban cities outside central cities exceeded 
August by 19% and 24% in the nine-month comparisons. 
Total building in all metropolitan cities was up 29% 
from August and was 19% higher in the first nine months 
of this year than in the same period of 1953. 

Changes in value of building permits issued from Au- 
gust to September in the six largest Texas cities were: 
Houston, +61%; Dallas, +39%; El Paso, +36%; 
Austin, +17%; Fort Worth, +8%; and San Antonio, 
—12%. Brownwood had the largest relative increase over 
August, 2040%; followed by Galveston, 920%; Eagle 
Pass, 370%; and Harlingen, 320%. 


ESTIMATES OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
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Sept Percent 
Classification 1954* 1954 1953 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousands of dollars) 
ALL PERMITS —__ 98,333 674,762 561,354 + 20 
New construction —_—_._ __ 92,049 606,681 493,366 + 23 
Residential 54,629 400,842 301,422 + 83 
Housekeeping —..______ 53,902 395,517 284,114 + 89 
Single family _...._. 52,248 373,175 270,454 + 38 
Multiple family —_ 1,654 22,342 13,660 + 64 
Nonhousekeeping _.____. 727 5,325 17,308 — 69 
Nonresidentia]l ........ 87,420 205,839 191,944 + 7 
Additions, alterations 
and repairs tiie AO 68,081 67,988 x 
METROPOLITAN VS. 
NONMETROPOLITANTt 
ALL PERMITS ......_ 98,333 674,762 661,354 + 20 
Metropolitan __.....-_--.—s-- 78,694 515,717 432,594 + 19 
Central cities _....... 68,734 450,084 379,807 + 19 
Outside central cities _____ 9,960 65,633 52,787 + 24 
Nonmetropolitan _...-._.._ 19,639 159,045 128,760 + 24 
10,000-50,000 pop. 18,349 90,239 76,941 +17 
Under 10,000 pop... 6,290 68,806 51,819 + 33 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

tAs defined in the 1950 Census 


The city leading the state in per capita value of build- 
ing permits issued during September was Arlington, with 
$250.00 per person. Other top cities were Irving, $233.50; 
Lake Jackson, $144.98; Killeen, $130.16; and Pasadena, 
$113.33. Average municipal per capita building in Sep- 
tember was $22.47, just 24% over the $18.14 reported in 
August. 

Jo E. OVERSTREET 





RETAIL TRADE 


Confidence remains strong among most merchants in 
spite of hesitant or offsetting economic indicators and 
anemic upturns in sales volume. Conditions as to em- 
ployment, income, promotional efforts, and sales results 
continue to be spotty between areas over the nation and 
across Texas. Viewed from any angle, the fact remains 
that consumer expenditures and business responses to 
them continue at a relatively high level. Business failures 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Sales Percent change 
(mils of dols) 





Sept 1954 Sept 1954 Jan-Sept 1954 














Type of Sept Jan-Sept from from from 
store 1954 1954 Aug 1954 Sept 1953 Jan-Sept 1953 
TOTAL ______ $817.6 $7,024.7 + 3 + 1 — 4 
Durable goods _—. 294.5 2,629.4 — 4 + 2 — 8 
Nondurabie goods _. 523.1 4,395.3 + 7 x — 6 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


in September were fewer than in any earlier month this 
year. Capital investment continues at a high rate. Con- 
struction is still near record levels. Applications for FHA 
mortgage loans in August broke earlier records, and Sep- 
tember levels apparently were even higher. Retail in- 
stitutions and manufacturers supplying them expect to 
enjoy one of the highest holiday volumes on record. How- 
ever, some observers feel that the present strength in sales 
is only seasonal and that a period of some months of 
“stability” must intervene before any overall business 
trend will become obvious. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index » Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 = 100 
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Despite lower income for farmers and no income or 
no further relief for some of the unemployed, consumer 
income on the whole remains high. Income after taxes 
has been slightly ahead of 1953; but the excess expendi- 
tures have been for services rather than goods. Salaries 
and wages have been lower in industries producing mer- 
chandise; but income has risen for workers in services, 
trade, and the government and for receivers of rent, in- 
terest, and dividends. Social insurance payments have 
offset nearly two-thirds of the reduction in wages and 
salaries. Some income recipients still prefer to save rather 
than to spend marginal income and tax savings. But the 
rate of expenditures for consumption turned up in the 
second quarter of 1954, as savings were somewhat cur- 
tailed; and some of the freer spending continued through- 
out the summer. Increased consumer confidence was re- 
vealed in consumers’ greater use of installment credit to 
the extent of $800 million since the first quarter. 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Buying cautious. In the wholesale markets buying be- 
came more brisk in late September and early October. 
Orders for apparel were still for small quantities, with 
prompt delivery demanded. Some delays in delivery have 
resulted, especially in men’s and boys’ wear, since man- 
ufacturers have been no more willing to anticipate con- 
sumer demand as to direction and timing than have their 
retailer customers. Buyers’ confidence of good business 
ahead has apparently increased more than their willing- 
ness to make other than short-term commitments. But 
demand became more active for children’s apparel, men’s 
work clothing, shoes, women’s coats and suits, furs, and 
household textile lines. Furniture manufacturers have 
finally built up a backlog of orders well above 1953 and 
are reported to be using some overtime work. Textile 
lines including synthetics have taken on a firmer tone, 
although wool continues slow. Some household electrical 
appliances and television sets are in growing demand. 
Wholesale foods took an upward turn of about 7%, de- 
spite weakening meat prices. A cautious optimism per- 
vades many of the markets. Trade shows have been well 
attended. 

Inventories and prices stabilizing. Liquidation of 
inventories at all levels continues slow, and repurchasing 
has apparently begun on a selective and fill-in basis. 
Dealers’ stocks of new cars total below 400,000 in con- 
trast to 650,000 in the spring. Manufacturers’ stocks of 
men’s furnishings are reported to be low. Retail in- 
ventories of furniture, floor coverings, and appliances are 
at a two-year low level. 

During the period of inventory liquidation, prices 
have remained surprisingly stable. Wholesale prices as 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 











Number of 
reporting Sept 1954 Sept 1954 Jan-Sept 1954 
establish- from from from 
Group ments Aug 1954 Sept 1953 Jan-Sept 1958 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores _......_ 284 — 6 — 3 — 2 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores... 1 140 — 7 — 2 — 8 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores .__..._ 298 + 2 + 16 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores = ——rs-«sao214 + 18 + 2 — 1 
Dress cheeses ——............. . 148 + 2 + 5 x 
Eating and drinking places 123 — 8 — 2 — 6 
Filling stations ——____ 1,078 x + 7 + 7 
| | + 8 + 2 — 2 
eee... BR + 12 + 65 — 1 
Genera] merchandise stores 208 + 6 — 2 — 4 
Jewelry stores...» =—=—————<‘«~X — il — 10 — 8 
Liquor stores —............_ 16 + 7 — 1 — 2 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers... —s- 40 + 19 + 2 — 7 
CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 _.._._._._.___ 1,549 + 4 + 2 — 1 
100,000 to 250,000 _.  =s-—«151 — 8 —- 1 — 2 
50,000 to 100,000 _.-#+-+_+-_+_-_-_-—s_«198 — 2 — 8 — 7 
2,500 to 50,000 ——— + 1 + 1 — 1 
Tee tse TH BB + 2 + 1 + 4 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 
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Twenty cities bettered last September, and five were ahead 
for the year to date. Best showings over last September 
were at Lampasas (+42%), Jasper (+33%), Navasota 
(+22%), Big Spring and Sherman (each +16%), 
Brownsville (+15%), Gainesville (4+11%), and Ama- 
rillo, Childress, and San Angelo (each +10%). Com- 
paring the January-September periods, increases over 
1953 were reported from Greenville (+16%), Jasper 
(+11%), Gainesville (+9%), San Angelo (+6%), and 
McAllen (+1%). 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 25 
Texas newspapers averaged 4% above August and 2% 
over September 1953. Of the 25 papers, 18 bettered August, 
and 12 topped last September. Postal receipts for 123 
Texas cities rose from August by 7% and from September 
1953 by 11%. Of the 123 cities, 103 topped August, and 
110 bettered September 1953. 

A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 


Sept 1954 Sept 1954 














Credit Collection 
~—— ratios* ratios? 
0 
reporting Sept Sept Sept Sept 
Classification stores 1954 1953 1954 1953 
Als, GTORES 2. 64.9 63.5 85.4 35.5 
BY CITIES 
DOI Soa crcriiccterce F 62.5 61.7 49.5 48.5 
Cleburne 3 41.8 44.5 37.1 37.6 
| 61.8 62.3 42.6 31.9 
TN 6 65.6 63.7 34.6 38.8 
Re a eee 3 60.0 69.1 29.1 28.4 
PONG TWOUUR coins § 67.9 65.4 33.0 36.6 
Houston 7 67.5 65.6 $2.9 31.1 
San Antonio cee 64.1 64.0 42.9 42.5 
Waco aici ascaeied ate neat oainbinatb 5 59.2 60.1 46.5 46.5 
Tt OE on ccewkcnininnn 60.5 59.3 41.8 40.4 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
OE Se, 65.3 63.7 $3.8 $4.2 
Department stores (under $1 
WON? ee «BD 49.5 47.6 38.9 42.0 
Dry goods and apparel stores... ‘5 74.7 73.0 54.2 53.4 
Women’s specialty shops _....._ 15 64.5 64.8 43.0 39.8 
Men’s clothing stores 0. 9 65.4 62.7 50.4 47.3 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1953) 
Over 68,000,000: ......_._....... 81 65.8 64.4 84.6 84.6 
$1,500,000 to $8,000,000 =... 8 61.7 61.0 50.7 50.0 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 ...-.,sd1:7 61.8 59.5 46.2 45.3 
$25,000 to $500,000 ~ 44.9 44.9 39.4 38.7 
Less than $250,000 _...._-___. 15 47.4 46.9 89.1 41.7 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
¢Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


a whole hovered within a 1.5% range for nearly two 
years. Except for drastic cuts in automobiles and ap- 
pliances and weakness in some food prices, overall retail 
prices have largely masked fluctuations for individual 
lines. Numerous gasoline price wars have occurred. A 
slow upward trend in prices appears likely, except in 
food lines. 


Survey of Texas trade. Total retail sales nationally 
fell below 1953 by 1.5% for the first nine months, in 
comparison with a 4.0% drop for Texas. Sales volume 
has been closely related to many aggressive promotions 
in apparel and housefurnishings, furniture, floor cover- 
ings, some electrical appliances, and automobiles. Efforts 
to clear current models still lag. Used car sales have 
slowed. Movie attendance improved in some areas, while 
restaurant and filling station patronage held steady. 

Reporting by cities, 297 Texas department and apparel 
stores averaged 9% over August but 1% below last Sep- 
tember and 3% under the nine months, January-Septem- 
ber 1953. Of the 33 cities tabulated, 29 bettered August 
by amounts of 4% to 89%, with Bryan (-++-89%), Green- 
ville (+59%), and Paris (+55%) leading. Fourteen 
cities topped last September by 1% to 21%. Leaders were 
Victoria (+21%), El Paso (+16%), Amarillo (+-15%), 
Big Spring (+12%), Greenville (+10%), Lubbock 
(+9%), and Henderson (+6%). Sales were ahead of 
January-September 1953 in El] Paso (+13%), Corsicana 
(+7%), Greenville (+4%), Sherman (+3%), Brown- 
wood (+2%), and Abilene (+1%). 

Of the 38 cities reporting enough retailers of various 
types to be listed individually, 19 topped August, by 2% 
to 43%. Navasota (+43%) and Paris (+34%) led. 


























Sept Aug Sept from from 
City 1954 1954 1953 Aug 1954 Sept 1953 

TOTAL* ____ $6,189,966 $5,796,272 $5,556,689 + 7 + 11 
Astingtosn ———— 18,545 12,720 9,828 + 6 + 38 
Bastrop — 1,501 1,481 1,362 + 1 + 10 
IE oo oitcescencstiodinn 5,589 4,609 4,233 + 21 + 32 
ee 8,942 3,847 3,414 + 2 + 15 
Brownfield oe 6,597 5,869 6,178 + 12 + 7 
Cameron 6,649 3,351 6,344 + 98 + 5 
0, Se ae 4,012 3,311 4,129 +21 i 
Carne 10,600 10,306 10,375 + 8 + 2 
Coleman __ ott 5,865 4,882 4,454 + 20 + 32 
Crystal City ___ ee 2,924 2,288 2,192 + 28 + 33 
NN 6,203 5,523 8,956 — 6 + 32 
El Campo —_.____ 8,805 7,701 7,345 — 51 — 48 
Gainesville _..._.__ 13,229 12,687 8,024 + 4 + 65 
Gatesville — " 4,494 4,191 2,960 + 7 + 52 
Giddings — 3,010 2,597 2,393 + 16 + 26 
Gilmer _... as " 3,454 3,883 8,821 — 11 — 10 
Graken —__..._.. 6,292 5,728 4,610 + 10 + 36 
Granbury __.___ 2,074 1,77 1,701 +17 + 22 
Grand Prairie ___ 14,758 14,614 12,126 + 1 + 22 
Hillsboro —__.__ —_ 6,237 5,225 5,478 x — 4 
Huntsville —.__ 6,800 6,104 5,705 + 11 + 19 
Jacksonville Be 11,036 8,720 8,169 + 27 + 35 
a, 8,557 2,977 3,154 + 19 + 13 
Kerrville __ = 8,156 7,956 8,254 + 8 — 1 
Kingsville: —__.. 14,692 9,578 12,553 + 53 + 17 
Kirbyville _..____. 2,999 1,676 1,626 + 79 + 84 
La Grange _______ 4,575 3,217 8,970 + 42 + 16 
Littlefield __._.__. 5,389 4,678 4,434 + 15 + 22 
Luling a 3,741 2,293 2,882 + 63 + 30 
Pena 17,565 16,411 14,201 + 7 + 24 
McCamey .—..__.._. 3,515 2,513 2,628 + 40 + 34 
Det 5,947 5,339 4,212 + 11 + 41 
Monahans —_.____.-_ 5,449 4,512 8,487 + 21 + 56 
Navasota - —: 4,291 8,562 3,487 + 20 + 23 
Pasadena _.__.._ 17,406 16,640 15,481 + 5 + 12 
I 12,060 5,663 11,366 +110 + 6 
I 3. 4,322 8,631 3,700 + 19 + 15 
Pittsburg 3,105 2,480 2,344 + 25 + 32 
Sulphur Springs —_. 6,029 6,069 4,922 — 1 + 22 
| eae 2,862 2,792 1,971 + 8 + 45 
.. a 5,212 5,940 5,700 — 12 — 9 
Vernon __. eats 16,101 8,470 7,879 + 90 +105 
aT... 12,365 12,265 10,566 + 1 + 17 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under “Local Business Conditions.” 


xChange js Jess than one-half of one percent, 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Electric power hits September peak. The Texas 
electric power industry sets new records with monotonous 
regularity. And once again in September consumption of 
electricity in Texas industry and in the state at large hit 
new peaks. As hot weather continued into the last month 
of summer, residential use of power, much of it for air- 
conditioning, rose 4% from August to a level 38% above 
the year-before mark. Ai the same time Texas industries 
moved from the vacation period into their heavy fall 
production season; their use of electricity expanded 2% 
from August and 26% from September 1953, as charted 
below. 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index » Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 - 100 
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Light-metals industries. As October drew to a close, 
the sole U. S. magnesium producer, Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, was faced with a dilemma. At Velasco, Texas, Dow 
operates a 36,000-ton-a-year magnesium plant, largest of 
six government-owned installations and the only one now 
in use, 


The lease under which Dow operated the plant expired 
October 31, and the company asked to buy the unit rather 
than renew the lease. Dow’s $13.5 million bid for the 
plant was approved by the General Service Admini- 
tration. But the transaction was blocked by the U. S. 
Department of Justice, which held that sale of the plant 
to Dow “would tend to maintain a situation inconsistent 
with the antitrust laws.” 


Sale of the plant to another company, however, would 
create an industria! island, for Dow already owns the 
site of the plants and has surrounded it with a maze of 
units producing other chemical products, styrene and 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. Meanwhile, GSA officials have 
offered the plant to other companies including Alcoa, 
Kaiser Aluminum, Reynolds Metals, and Bohn Aluminum, 
all major producers of aluminum, the only light metal 
in large-scale competition with magnesium. No other 
company, however, has showed interest in either buying 
or leasing the plant. Most of them have apparently been 
reluctant to enter competition with the Dow-owned mag- 
nesium plant at Freeport, which is large enough to pro- 
duce more than half the nation’s supply. In addition, the 
Velasco plant is integrated with service facilities that 
supply the entire Dow installation with power and other 
utilities. Yet, Dow officers say that they would welcome 
competition in the magnesium market and that they believe 
there would be other companies in the field if investment 
risks _ not so high and the competition with aluminum 
so still. 








TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Texas will apparently be the indirect winner in a legal 
dispute that is rocking the lithium business. Lithium, 
lightest of all metals, but too unstable to be used in the 
pure state, is an ingredient in “all-purpose” greases and 
also ceramic materials and glass. Its use, however, has 
been limited by the relatively small supplies of ore avail- 
able. With the discovery of uncommonly high-grade ore 
bodies in Rhodesia, South Africa, two U. S. lithium- 
chemicals makers, American Metal Company and Ameri- 
can Potash and Chemical Corporation, joined last year 
in a series of agreements to further the development of 
the industry. The two companies contracted to share in- 
formation on lithium technology and to split the cost of 
exploration and development in South Africa in coop- 
eration with Selection Trust, Ltd., a British firm. 

Late in October, American Metal filed suit against 
American Potash, claiming that the potash company had 
gone its own way without consulting American Metal. 
The American Potash way, it now appears, led from 
Africa, where the two firms originally planned to build 
a refinery, to within ten miles of San Antonio, where 
American Lithium Chemicals, a subsidiary of the potash 
firm, is now preparing to build its own lithium chemicals 
plant. Meanwhile, American Potash contracted (a) with 
Bikita Minerals, Ltd., the Rhodesian mining company, for 
its output of rich lithium ores, and (6b) with the U. S. 
government for sale of the refined lithium products. 


American Potash is basing its defense on security reg- 
ulations, which did not permit disclosure of their govern- 
ment contracts, and on legal and economic factors that 
made their original plans for an African plant im- 
practicable. 


The San Antonio unit, to be built at a cost of about $6 
million, will receive its Rhodesian ores through the Port 
of Corpus Christi. Although its capacity has not been 
announced, it will add substantially to the U. S. output, 
less than a thousand tons of lithium oxide in recent years. 


American Lithium officials state that the San Antonio 
site was chosen because of the availability of limestone, 
used in lithium refining, and of good water, favorable 
freight rates, and suitable labor. Some 115 employees, 
mostly skilled or semiskilled, will be needed to operate 
the plant; further employment gains may come at the 
limestone quarries that will serve the lithium refinery. 

Oil allowable increased. Texas oil will flow a little 
more freely during November in response to requests by 
the oil industry for higher crude production. But at the 
October Railroad Commission hearing, where the No- 
vember quota was set, Commissioner Olin Culberson 


Crude Oil Production 
Index ¢ Adjusted for seasonal voriation » 1947-1949» 100 
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recommended that the industry avoid “too much opti- 
mism.” Mr. Culberson pointed out that the allowable of 
2,865,749 barrels daily for November, an increase of 
about 2% from the October flow, may not be matched in 
subsequent months unless imports of petroleum and re- 
finery output of gasoline are both cut sharply. Next spring, 
he says, will be the crucial period. 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








September 1954* January-September 











Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1954 1958 
TEXAS 981 78 614 1,673 138,796 12,799 
Southwest ——..._... 126 14 97 237 1,923 2,105 
Gulf Coast - 125 13 92 2380 2,015 1,884 
Bestera .................. 34 10 47 91 839 591 
North Central —.. 321 9 279 609 5,074 4,831 
IE: secceracterenicinincs 312 6 90 408 $,174 2,794 
Panhandle _.____ Z 63 26 @ 98 771 595 


*For five weeks ending October 2, 1954. 





Domestic demand for gasoline for the first three-quar- 
ters of 1954 was only 0.2% greater than a year earlier; 
a 3% increase had been projected. And the export market 
was depressed sufficiently to bring the total demand for 
gasoline to a level 0.3% lower than in 1953. Stocks of 
refinery products in Texas are shown in the accompanying 
table. The latest reported level of gasoline stocks for the 
entire nation was 151,550,000 barrels, a reserve generally 
considered to be excessively large. 

Other petroleum products also are in oversupply at 
the moment. With fall weather unusually warm in north- 
ern states, the market for heating oil was weaker than 
anticipated. 

Yet, some Texas oilmen hoped that crisper tempera- 
tures might continue into mid-November, when the Texas 
deer-hunting season opens, for the Railroad Commission 
advanced its monthly statewide hearing from November 
19 to November 15 in order to allow sports-minded oilmen 
to be in the hunting field and not the oilfield when the 
season opens. 


REFINERY STOCKS 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 
Number of barrels 








Sept 1954 Sept 1954 











Area and Sept Aug Sept rom from 
product 1954 1954 1953 Aug 1954 Sept 1953 
UNITED STATES 
GURETIOAR enncccrcesines 152,118 153,497 143,222 — 1 + 6 
Distillate .. 128,239 117,458 127,052 + 9 + 1 
RIOD occ . 56,365 56,194 51,912 x + 9 
Kerosene — 88,390 35,364 87,260 + 9 + 8 
TEXAS 
Gasoline ~~~. 25,247 25,360 25,527 = -—- 1 
Distillate _....--... 17,668 15,227 18,297 + 16 — 3 
NED ceitrcrcccccccen  Ggune 1,775 8,706 + 4 7 
Kerosene —_.___ a 4,593 5,006 + 10 1 





Figures shown are for the Friday nearest the end of the month. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


September saw new battles in the campaign of Texas 
oil and gas producers against federal contro] of natural 
gas marketing. At the summer meeting of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission in Omaha, Paul Kayser, presi- 
dent of E] Paso Natural Gas Company, charged that the 
recent Supreme Court decision in the Phillips gas case 
will ultimately lead to federal control of oil as well as 
of gas. The Phillips case resulted in a court ruling that 
the Federal] Power Commission was responsible for fixing 
the price of any natural gas that would enter into inter- 
state commerce, even though it might first be sold by an 
interstate producer. 

Mr. Kayser’s statement that federal control, once es- 
tablished in the gas industry, can be extended to petroleum 
is postulated on the close relationship between the two 
industries. In many cases they are actually one. Much gas 
not sold for heating or power generation is returned to 
the earth to sustain the bottomhole pressure in oil fields. 
The oil is forced from the surrounding formation in such 
fields by gas pressure. So if the marketing of gas is sub- 
ject to FPC regulation, Mr. Kayser contends, the use of 
gas in oil recovery, and thus the production of oil, will 
inevitably be affected. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Oil and Gas 
Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 








Percent change 





Sept 1954 Sept 1954 








Sept Aug Sept from from 
Product 1954 1954 1953 Aug 1954 Sept 1953 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dols)... 216,502 227,051 237,314 — 6 — 9 
Production (thous 
of bbls) : 76,248 79,982 83,458 — 6 — 9 
Runs to stills (thous 
of bbls) -—................. 58,935 59,523 68,490 — il + 1 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols). 31,477 39,805 29,998 — 21 + 6 





Industrial briefs. Supersonic B-58 bombers will be 
built at Fort Worth’s Convair aircraft plant in the near 
future, under terms of a new contract with the U. S. Air 
Force. All the long-range B-36 bombers now in use by 
the Air Force have been produced at the Fort Worth plant. 
The changeover to new-model bombers will not bring any 
increase in employment at the plant, which already has a 
payroll of about 17,500. B-36 production lines were closed 
in August, but it was announced by Convair officials that 
all B-36 models will be overhauled at the plant biennially. 

Texas coastal waters, already used in the extraction of 
magnesium, will now be processed for the recovery of 
inorganic trace elements. Trace Elements Corporation has 
begun construction of a $300,000 laboratory and plant 
near Riviera on Baffin Bay. The bay waters, shallow and 
evaporated at a high rate by the Texas sun, contain a 
higher concentration of minerals than water in the open 
sea. The new plant will extract monthly about 100 tons of 
trace elements salts, primarily compounds of iodine, bro- 
mine, flourine, and molybdenum. The substances are 
variously used in agricultural fertilizers, drugs, food 
supplements, and livestock feeds. 

Rosert H. Ryan 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Cottonseed Milling 


Cottonseed crushing, according to most people in that 
business, is a weak industry today. It has been weakened 
by an uphill competitive battle with soybean process- 
ing and weakened still further, according to some mill 
managers, by government controls and price supports. 

An official of one Texas cottonoil company recently 
questioned by the Bureau of Business Research stated that 
the federal crop quotas that limit cotton production leave 
the oilseed market open to soybeans. Although cotton- 
seed-product prices are supported by the government, 
much of the cottonseed oil goes into government storage 
while soybean oil is allowed to dominate the consumer 
market. Soybean oil, according to cottonoil producers, is 
in a superior market position because of this price control 
structure. 

Whatever the reason, the cottonseed-products market 
has been depressed to some extent for many years. A slow, 
long-term downtrend that began around 1919 has resulted 
in a steady decrease in the number of establishments, 
employment, wage and salary payments, cost of materials, 
value of product, and value added by manufacture. The 
chart at the bottom of this page shows that the year-to-year 
changes in the industry may run counter to the trend. But 
just as with the “law of averages,” the longer the period 
measured, the more clearly the basic situation is seen. 

Producers look hopefully toward new products that 
may give their market the stimulus it needs. Low-gossypol 
cottonseed meal for use in poultry feeds, and mellorine, 
the ice-cream substitute already on the market throughout 
Texas, are two of the prime prospects. But most proces- 
sors are agreed that more research and development are 
in order—large-scale experimental work like that which 
put soybeans in their top position among U. S. oilseed 
crops. Research and development are expensive and time- 
consuming, however, not to be undertaken lightly by small 
milling companies. This may account in part for the 
high mortality rate among cottonoil companies, par- 
ticularly small, independent ones, during recent years. 
They are, in the words of one miller, “being forced out 
of business by the larger mills.” Yet, within the memory 
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of a few oldtime cotton farmers there were hardly any 
cottonseed mills at all. 

Once southern rivers were clotted with masses of de- 
composing cottonseed. Cotton sheds were threatened by 
fires that often began in the oily mounds of cottonseed 
that accumulated around the gins. Finally, the State of 
Mississippi passed legislation forbidding cottonseed 
dumping in rivers and near gins. It was less than a hun- 
dred years ago, in 1857, that cottonseed disposal was one 
of the major problems of the cotton industry. 

Cottonseed crushing in America did not really come 
into its own until around the turn of the century. (The 
Chinese had already been using cottonseed-oil lamps for 
hundreds of years.) By 1891 the annual crush of cotton- 
seed in the nation had reached 1 million tons; in 1898 
it was 2 million tons. Today the annual average hovers 
around 5 million tons. 

The main reason for the slow development of cotton- 
seed crushing was the primitive technology of the busi- 
ness. With no effective means of refining the cottonseed 
oil, it was a nearly useless byproduct of the meal, hulls, 
and cake, which were sold as low-priced stock feed. Even 
purified, filtered cottonseed oil was not readily marketed 
as an edible fat in the early days, except as a lard 
“adulterant.” Cooks looked with suspicion upon a shorten- 
ing that was not solid. And eventually scientists found a 
way to make cottonoil solid; they weighted the molecules 
of the oil with enough extra hydrogen atoms to solidify 
the mass. Today, blends of vegetable oils solidified by 
this hydrogenation process have almost displaced lard in 
the market for cooking fats. And margarine, a further 
refinement, butter-flavored, butter-colored, and the bane 
of butter producers, is taking an increasingly large share 
of the erstwhile butterfat market. 

These blends of vegetable oils, however, contain other 
products in addition to cottonseed oil, and it is the interoil 
competition that has depressed the market for cottonseed 
oil and depressed the spirits of its manufacturers. 


Rosert H. Ryan 
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AGRICULTURE 


Hopes soar as rains fall. Texas farmers and ranchers, 
long in the grip of dry, parching weather, were offering 
thanks for the life-giving rains that fell over large areas 
of the state during the early part of October. Crops that 
were withered have taken on new life in some regions. 
Brownsville, frequently lashed by tropical storms, 
measured over 12 inches of rain during the first full week 
of October. Yet other regions received only enough mois- 
ture to revive hope for a few days. 

Crop estimates vary. The more optimistic outlook of 
Texas farmers was reflected in the October 1 state crop 
estimate released by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The cotton estimate was boosted to 3,575,000 bales, up 
200,000 bales from a month earlier. Corn production 
estimates were increased to 35,152,000 bushels, over a 
million bushels higher than in September. The oats 
estimate remained at 42,412,000 bushels. But USDA 
figures pointed to a grain sorghum harvest of 83,953,000 
bushels, almost one-third above 1953. 

On the darker side, peanut production was expected to 
be the smallest in 20 years, with the exception of 1952. 
One of the smallest crops of sweet potatoes on record is 
now being dug. And insufficient moisture has caused much 
shedding of pecans, with the remaining nuts small in size. 
Indications are that only 19,500,000 pounds, compared 
with a ten-year average of 32,465,000 pounds, will be 
threshed this year. Generally speaking, the outlook is 
brighter for the major cash crops, with the more pes- 
simistic view confined to crops of local importance in 
scattered areas. 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-September 





























Percent 

Commodity 1954 1958 change 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOTAL, 11... 1,195,987 1,136,721 x 
ION: Sc a . 841,908 258,454 + 32 
a 45,991 86,208 + 27 
TN sie 41,874 39,977 + 5 
Oats 11,122 10,218 + 9 
I ras ba 12,482 11,182 + 12 
Grain sorghum ——__ — 21,876 29,296 — 25 
Flaxseed —___.. inde 8,225 3,070 + 6 
Peanuts —__.. soe 8,923 8,556 + 10 
Rice 30,502 36,101 — 16 
TE Scie Be 234,953 — 7 
CI ao 75,667 88,361 — 14 
ERE a a 52,780 58,329 — 10 
Sheep and lambs ae 21,224 18,688 + 14 
ON a 18,614 20,826 — 11 
en ee 7,478 6,988 + 7 
Poultry 43,053 51,017 — 16 
ae cece ean 58,054 66,497 — 20 
Milk and milk products__ 89,013 111,149 — 20 
Fruit and vegetables 42,293 51,851 — 18 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 

Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been 
developed for computing cash income from al] agricultural specialties 
of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair 
the accuracy of the index shown on page 24. 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Seurce: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultura] Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





Sept 1954 Sept 1954 




















Sept Aug Sept from from 

Classification 1954 1954 1953 Aug 1954 Sept 1953 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 4,445 8,344 2,046 + 383 +117 
I as _ 2,860 2,162 1,457 + 32 + 96 
TS Ree ee eee eee od 963 810 312 + 19 +209 
Hogs 4 8 9 — 50 — 56 
Pe eres 618 364 268 + 70 +131 
INTERSTATE  ___. _ 3,968 2,943 1,549 + 35 +156 
ote «2 1,895 1,171 + 34 +117 
Calves _... 904 740 292 + 22 +210 
Hogs ST eek ae ens 0 1 0 —100 0 
Sheep Sacco = 528 307 86 + 72 +514 
INTRASTAT 477 401 497 + 19 — 4 
cee oe 324 267 286 + 21 + 13 
I 59 70 20 — 16 +195 
pee ee eee 4 y 9 — 43 — 56 
WO ae re ee 90 57 182 + 58 — 51 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 


Livestock conditions improve. Range and pasture 
prospects looked more favorable after the October rains 
than at any time in several months. Areas fortunate enough 
to maintain stands of grass during the summer greened 
rapidly after receiving moisture. There was a chance of 
growing new grass in some regions if frost does not come 
too early. Most wheat and oat fields were up to a good 
stand and promised winter grazing if additional rain is 
received periodically. Depleted supplies of stock water 
were replenished in many areas. These factors softened 
the pessimism of previous months, and ranchers curtailed 
sharply their marketing of livestock. As a result, cattle 
and calf prices bounded back at several markets for one 
of the sharpest advances since October 1953. 

Beef cattle population matches humans. Mean- 
while, the National Livestock and Meat Board has an- 
nounced that if all the beef cattle in Texas were loaded 
and shipped at one time, it would take a train long enough 
to block traffic at one intersection for two months. Ac- 
cording to the Board, on January 1, 1954, the cattle in 
Texas, the top cattle state, numbered 8,587,000 head, with 
a valuation of $592,503,000. This is approximately one 
beef animal for each man, woman, and child in Texas. 
However, when other livestock are added in, Texas’ total 
livestock population, estimated at 14,784,000, far out- 
distances human population. Livestock and livestock pro- 
ducts, which brought in about $800 million last year, 
annually account for about 40% of total cash receipts 
from farming in Texas. 

Perennial pests put to use. Two perennial farm and 
ranch pests, Johnson grass and mesquite trees, are now 
being tested in the hope that they may help solve the feed 
problem for drouth-stricken stockmen. A new Johnson 
grass hybrid, which originally came from Argentina, is 
being tested by the Southwest Research Center in San 
Antonio. The new hybrid will flourish with little water, 
has a tall, luxuriant growth, and does not spread its roots 


(Please turn to page 17) 
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Employment prospects bright. While wholesale and 
retail merchants began setting their sights on a banner 
Christmas season, Texas Employment Commission officials 
looked with bright hope toward an increase in employ- 
ment that the seasonal activity will bring throughout the 
state. Construction activity also held promise for a large 
part of job gains, although labor-management disagree- 
ments in late September brought sharp drops in con- 
struction employment as shutdowns occurred. 

With over three-quarter million bales of cotton to har- 
vest in 14 Panhandle counties served by the Amarillo 
district of TEC, a shortage of more than 7,000 pickers 
slowed production in early October. Collingsworth and 
Lamb counties were hardest hit. Work was available there 
for 2,100 pickers. Farther south at Abilene, one TEC 
spokesman said adequate harvest hands were difficult to 
secure this year, because very few migrant workers stop- 
ped in the area after viewing the drouth-stunned crop. 

Employment at Dallas, showing a recovery from its 
early 1954 slump, was expected to reach a total of 316,250 
workers by the end of October, a gain of about 1,000 since 
last year. This is the highest employment level reached 
since the all-time record of 317,500 set last December. The 
uptrend in jobs started between late July and August. 

TEC forecast additional gains between August and No- 
vember to boost employment by 2,465 workers at Dallas, 
1,285 at Waco, 1,035 at Lubbock, 450 at Abilene, 413 at 
San Antonio, 400 at Beaumont, and 200 at Fort Worth. 
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During the same period, 138 fewer workers were expected 
to be employed at Amarillo, and 54 fewer at Port Arthur. 

As business picks up, employers are expected to be more 
selective in choosing workers. As a result, a TEC official 
said employees are sticking closer to their jobs. Turnover 
in the Dallas area, for example, has run about 3% 
monthly in 1954 against 5% in earlier years. 

Wage boost approved. A new contract providing 10- 
cents-an-hour wage increases over the next two years was 
approved in mid-October in a secret ballot vote by CIO 
production workers at the Dallas, Greenville, and Garland 
plants of Temco Aircraft Corporation. The agreement, 
covering 4,000 Temco production and maintenance work- 
ers, results from month-long negotiations between the 
firm and the United Automobile Workers Union, which 
represents workers at the three plants. Wage adjustments 
based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of consumer 
prices will also be continued under the new contract, and 
the present 1-cent-an-hour living-cost adjustment will be 
added to workers’ base pay. 

Meanwhile, striking boilermakers of the AF of L, who 
kept millions of dollars worth of construction at a stand- 
still in Houston, Dallas, and other Texas cities, ended 
their strike in late October, although final agreements 
were not made. The union won a 10-cent hourly wage 
hike, but negotiations stalled over its request for em- 
ployers to pay into a new union welfare fund 7.5 cents 
per man-hour worked. The strike was part of a five-state 
walkout. 

Anne K. SCHULER 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 








A verage weekly earnings tt 








“Sept Aug Sept 
Industry a ne Re Ll 
ALL MANUFACTURING $72.51 $72.21 $70.96 
Durable goods Sea ~ $B24 “73.10 «69.97 
Primary metals 81.14 83.23 81.16 
Machinery—except electrical _ meee 71.47 75.95 69.14 
Oil field machinery 76.64 83.23 70.84 
Transportation equipment 86.88 86.94 82.00 
Fabricated metal products 72.54 72.00 69.34 
Lumber and wood products ——— 52.20 52.08 53.01 
Furniture and fixtures ___._- — 57.02 57.28 58.24 
Stone, clay, and glass 63.80 65.71 58.32 
Nondurable goods 72.98 71.46 72.34 
Textile mill products 47.71 47.35 44.40 
Broad woven goods... 48.06 48.48 46.37 
Apparel and fabric products 87.04 36.67 35.77 
aes ————---——____-— 66.04 65.00 66.71 
Meat packing __. . - 74.15 72.04 76.99 
Paper and allied products 79.92 76.48 77.97 
Printing aa 85.19 82.46 85.39 
Chemicals and allied products 85.77 86.03 84.12 
Vegetable oil mills 48.90 49.90 47.24 
Petroleum and coal products ___ oat 98.01 95.11 98.33 
Leather products... --..----__-— 41.62 40.00 38.35 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining ae sieomtcicmes 95.82 97.13 93.03 
Crude pet~oleum products_.._______-_ 97.63 98.95 94.78 
Sulfur Be i Sa e S 82.00 83.23 82.62 
| RE Sr eae Sage ee cee ne a 67.43 67.08 65.93 
| SAR Sea nC on oe ee 56.19 56.83 54.88 
Se ee ae 72.67 71.98 70.63 


1953 


Average weekly hours me __ Average hourly earnings 








Sept Aug Sept Sept Aug Sept 
1954* 1954 1953 1954* 1954 1958 
“41.2 421.5 41.5 $1.76 $1.74 $1.71 
41.5 42.5 41.9 1.74 1.72 1.61 
$9.2 41.0 41.2 2.07 2.03 1.97 
39.2 41.5 40.2 1.83 1.83 1.72 
39.3 42.9 38.5 1.95 1.94 1.84 
40.6 41.4 40.0 2.14 2.10 2.05 
43.7 43.9 42.8 1.66 1.64 1.62 
45.0 44.9 46.5 1.16 1.16 1.14 
44.9 44.4 44.8 1.27 1.29 1.80 
41.7 44.1 40.5 1.53 1.49 1.44 
41.0 40.6 41.1 1.78 1.76 1.76 
42.6 41.9 40.0 1.12 1.13 1.11 
43.8 42.9 41.4 1.11 1.13 1.12 
37.8 37.8 36.5 0.98 0.97 0.98 
41.8 41.4 43.6 1.58 1.57 1.58 
40.3 39.8 42.3 1.84 1.81 1.82 
44.4 43.7 44.3 1.80 1.75 1.76 
38.9 38.0 39.9 2.19 2.17 2.14 
43.1 42.8 42.7 1.99 2.01 1.97 
49.9 49.9 48.7 0.98 1.00 0.97 
40.5 40.3 40.8 2.42 2.36 2.41 
40.8 39.6 7.6 1.02 1.01 1.02 
45.2 45.6 44.3 2.12 2.13 2.10 
45.2 45.6 44.5 2.16 2.17 2.18 
40.0 41.0 40.5 2.05 2.03 2.04 
$9.9 39.9 40.2 1.69 1.68 1.64 
43.9 44.4 43.9 1.28 1.28 1.25 
43.0 43.1 43.6 1.69 1.67 1.62 





Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, or other principal executives. 


*Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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FINANCE 


Bank loans. Total loans of the weekly-reporting mem- 
ber banks in the Eleventh Federal Reserve District in- 
creased 2% during the month of September, after de- 
clining during July and August. Commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loans and real estate loans registered 
increases of 3%. Loans on securities and other types of 
loans increased 1%, and loans to banks, representing less 
than 0.5% of total loans, declined 31%. The rise in the 
group of business loans partly represented the seasonal 
expansion in business that occurs regularly in the fall 
but also reflected a rise in the level of business activity. 
The total loans of all reporting member banks in the 
United States rose only 1.5% during the month, and 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans for the 
nation rose only 1% 

Consumer installment credit held by commercial banks 
in the Eleventh Federal Reserve District declined 4% 
between July 31 and August 31, reflecting a decline in 
automobile and other consumer-goods paper but an in- 
crease in repair and modernization and personal loans. 
Installment credit held by the agencies other than com- 
mercial banks increased during August for the United 
States. No information on installment credit outside com- 
mercial banks is available for Texas, but there is no reason 
to believe that the situation differed much from the country 
as a whole. The major part of the increase in installment 
credit was in automobile paper held by sales finance 
companies, although personal loans also showed strong 
improvement. This increase in consumer credit was the 
fifth consecutive month an increase has been registered 
for the United States. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 

















Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
Percent change* 
Sept 1954 Sept 1954 Sept 1953 
from from from 
Item Aug 1954 Sept 1953 Aug 1953 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments —....-. + 41 + 13 — 2 
Lem ...... + 2 + 8 — 1 
Total U.S. Revmemunt s securities — 2 + 19 — 3 
Treasury bil —_$___.._..... — 16 + 60 — 19 
Treasury certificates “7 
indebtedness —.....- = CT — 22 + 27 
Tressary actes 0 + 2 + 13 
Bonds = x + 42 — 13 
Other securities _.____. 3 + 18 + 2 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
I + 4 + 7 
Cash in vaults - eae a 0 0 
Balances with domestic basses + 10 + 1 + 6 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank) + 1 + 7 — 1 
Demand deposits (adjusted)... + 2 + 6 — 1 
Time deposits er = + 19 x 
U.S. Government deposit . — 13 — 18 — 7 
Interbank deposits === iC +S + 23 + 9 
Domestic banks — ~~~ .__ _ + 7 + 22 + 9 
Foreign banks _.................. + 14 + 45 + 10 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS + 1 + 9 ~~ 4 





*Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 
xChange is lees than one-half of one percent. 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 

Sept Sept Percent 

Source 1954 1953 change 
eee $56,250,551 $50,896,236 + 11 
Ad valorem and inheritance tax —._ 639,289 825,382 — 28 

Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes —..—___......... 1,800,790 1,715,870 + 56 
Crude oil production tans i ER 11,072,925 + 9 
Net motor fuel taxes —..._._.___ ___ 9,803,978 9,365,818 + 6 
Cigarette tax and licenses _ .. 2,957,563 2,811,949 + 5 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and anime . 2,569,095 2,425,454 + 6 
Automobile and other sales taxes 1,356,378 917,363 + 46 
Other licenses and fees Ss 2,15 7,065 1,964,132 + 10 
Franchise taxes . 8,713,612 97,594 +3700 
Mineral leases, seated, pers haan. 2,198,879 966,883 +130 
Oil and gas royalties ec SORTS 1,453,098 + 66 
Interest on securities owned . aictcciene ESGT SIO 991,240 + 81 
Sales of commodities —__. 1,835,942 1,269,479 + 56 
Federal aid—highways 1,853,426 2,981,800 — 55 
Federal aid—public welfare —... 9,487,021 8,771,726 + 8 
All otter receipts —$$_______......... 3,070,168 3,255,523 — 6 





A significant feature of the consumer loan business has 
been the recent tendency towards easier terms. There has 
appeared little evidence of this trend in Texas, but New 
York City banks and finance companies are expressing 
the opinion that terms may be eased a bit in the near 
future. Easier credit could prove to be an important 
stimulus to sales of durable goods in the months to come; 
this is particularly true for automobiles. Somewhat more 
than a year ago lending agencies began tightening up on 
terms. 

Public finance. September, the first month of the Texas 
fiscal year, started off with an increase of 11% in revenue 
receipts of the State Comptroller compared with a year 
earlier. This increase in tax collections reflected the im- 
provement in many lines of business, since the Texas tax 
structure is very sensitive to changes in business con- 
ditions. Natural and casinghead gas production taxes 
yielded 5% more revenue than in September 1953, crude 
oil production 9% and motor fuel taxes 5% more, 
cigarette tax and licenses 5% more, alcoholic beverages 

% more, and automobile and other sales taxes 46% 
more. 


Many state governments are feeling the effects of the 
dip in business. It is estimated that sales taxes produce 
23% of all state revenue, and the decline in retail sales 
that has been characteristic of the past year has been 
having an adverse effect on state tax collections. The 
building of roads, schools, hospitals, and other public 
works has still not caught up with the demand that ac- 
cumulated during the depression years of the thirties and 
the war years, which means that the demand for funds 
can be expected to continue unabated. 

In Texas the problem of providing additional funds 
for a long-range program of road building that would 
require over $2 billion was discussed in October at a con- 
ference called by the State Highway Commission. The 
increase in automobile registrations and highway mileage 
continues to outstrip the money available for road build- 
ing. Suggestions that the gasoline tax be increased may 
be expected to draw criticism, which may be modified by 

(Please turn to page 17) 
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competitors. He must sustain volume production; inven- 
tory turnover of five to eight times a year is usually neces- 
sary. The manufacturer is compelled to operate in as 
strong a competitive position as possible and to watch 
very carefully his costs of production and distribution. 


We have already seen the importance of regional mar- 
ket orientation to the Texas producer vis a vis his com- 
petitor in the Northeast. The Texan can operate in the 
regional market at a distinct advantage, in terms of cost 
and facility of distribution, over sellers located outside 
the Southwest. 


So far as direct production costs are concerned, labor 
is in many ways the most critical element in competitive 
garment production. In some branches of the apparel in- 
dustry, wages paid production workers exceed 50% of 
the cost of the finished item; and in most cases, they ex- 
ceed 40% of the final cost. At the same time, the skill and 
quality of the labor involved is more intimately related 
to the quality of the final product and to volume of out- 
put than is the case in many other manufactures. Also 
the labor force throughout the apparel industry is largely 
composed of women workers. This situation results partly 
from women’s temperamental and manual competence to 
perform the work required but derives largely from the 
fact that female labor is available for lower wages. 


In assessing the prospects for garment industry devel- 
opment in the smaller towns, the wage problem is in many 
ways the key to the picture. In Dallas, established ap- 
parel manufacturers are finding it increasingly difficult 
to compete for labor; the majority probably cannot afford 
to pay much more than $1.00 an hour for sewing machine 
operators. In the small towns, particularly in North 
Texas, they expect to pay production wages no greater 
than 75 cents to 85 cents an hour. To the extent that a 
small city in that area has female labor willing to work 
at these rates, it is in a strong position to bargain for ap- 
parel manufacturers. In South Texas, the average wage 
level for production workers in the apparel industry may 
well be lower. Mr. Gus F. White, San Antonio Chamber 
of Commerce industrial economist, states that the going 
rate for power machine operators in the San Antonio area 
ranges from 60 cents to 75 cents an hour. 


With this general background, let us look now at the 
location pattern of some of the major types of apparel 
manufacturers in the state. There is a certain amount of 
production in women’s outerwear lines in San Antonio, 
which has five manufacturers; Fort Worth, which has 
four; Waco, which has three; and Houston, which has 
five. But Dallas is the center of greatest concentration of 
manufacturing of these lines in the state; and it is the ma- 
jor marketing point. 


So far as location in the smaller cities is concerned, the 
pattern is clearly one of concentration in North and Fast 
Texas, around the Dallas area. There are several possible 
explanations for this: 


1. The tendency of plants to locate in proximity to a 
major marketing center, facilitating access to the 
market—in this case, Dallas; 

2. The fact that some Dallas-based companies have 
been decentralizing operations in recent years, prin- 
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cipally as a result of increasing competition for la- 
bor in the Dallas area. These companies have pre- 
ferred to establish branch plants within fairly easy 
reach of the parent plant, in the North Texas area. 
At the same time, some new entries in this field 
ast located in smaller cities, rather than in Dallas 
itself. 


A large proportion, about two-thirds, of the plants shown 
here have been established since 1945, an indication of the 
viability of this segment of the industry in small city lo- 
cations. 

Contrast this concentration with the location pattern of 
companies producing most types of children’s clothing. 
Some concentration is apparent in North Texas around 
Dallas, but there are many plants dispersed throughout 
the remainder of the state. The reasons for the greater 
scattering of this type of plant are probably related to the 
fact that children’s garments are simpler in design and 
workmanship than women’s outerwear. Since operations 
can be more easily standardized and simplified, it is pos- 
sible to use less skilled labor in the manufacturing opera- 
tion. Companies tend to be larger in number of employees 
than women’s outerwear manufacturers, and there is a 
stronger incentive to operate in areas where relatively 
cheap labor can be used. A result is the development of 
companies in South Texas, where Latin-American labor 
is available. 


Similarly, there has been a dispersed pattern of de- 
velopment of work clothing manufacturers, and for the 
same general reasons as in children’s clothing manufac- 
ture. Although Fort Worth is the center of the work cloth- 
ing industry in Texas, much as San Antonio is the chil- 
dren’s clothing center, development of manufacturing in 
the smaller cities has not been primarily in the Fort Worth 
area. 


The manufacture of pajamas, shirts, and men’s under- 
wear has also experienced some expansion in the smaller 
towns, and in this, as in other lines, approximately two- 
thirds of the plants have been established within the past 
10 years. 


In summary, the present locational pattern of apparel 
manufacturing in the state can give some general indica- 
tions of the feasibility of introducing this type of activity 
to the smaller cities. It would seem that the most favor- 
able area for expansion of manufacturing of women’s 
outerwear lies in North and Northeast Texas, the general 
area bounded by a line connecting Wichita Falls, Hills- 
boro, and Shreveport. The prime factors here are proxim- 
ity to the Dallas market, and a supply of local female la- 
bor. For children’s clothing, work clothing, and shirts and 
pajamas, almost any small city in the state may well ex- 
perience growth consistent with its ability to supply cheap 
and not necessarily skilled female labor. 


These branches of the apparel industry seem to have 
the best potential for development in the state. Women’s 
outerwear, particularly sports and casual dresses, is im- 
portant because of the already nationally recognized pro- 
ducing and marketing area in Dallas. In 1952 about $130 
million worth of this type of clothing was purchased out- 
side the state. Texas also has well-established production 
of children’s clothing and work clothing. But that there is 
ample room for further expansion is shown by the fact 
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that out-of-state purchases of these lines in 1952 amount- 
ed to about $11 million and $17 million respectively. 
Manufacture of shirts, pajamas, and similar goods is also 
likely to increase; the future here, as with work clothing, 
is a little more problematical, since producing units tend 
to be large, and there is apparently increasing concentra- 
tion of production at the national level in a few major 
companies that use economical large-scale production 
methods. Finding a shirt producer to locate in Texas 
might therefore be more difficult than finding a wom- 
en’s outerwear maker. But employment per plant would 
be much greater, on the average. About $32 million worth 
of shirts, pajamas, and so on were imported in 1952, how- 
ever, so the local market is very attractive. 


In addition to these lines, there are good prospects for 
expansion in women’s underwear production; about $36 
million worth of these goods were imported into Texas 
in 1952, and there has been a certain amount of develop- 
ment in production north of Dallas in recent years. 


In contrast, there appears to be little reason to expect 
much development in production of men’s suits or wom- 
en’s millinery, which demand special production skills 
that are still found very largely only in the traditional 
eastern and northeastern garment centers. 


In order to obtain more specific information on the fac- 
tors affecting the location of apparel industries in the 
smaller towns and to generalize on their methods of op- 
eration, the Bureau of Business Research recently sent out 
questionnaires to all those companies which were estab- 
lished after 1945 and to many of the chambers of com- 
merce in cities where these plants are located. The re- 
sponses from both groups provide some interesting and use- 
ful material concerning the Texas apparel industry. 


We asked the companies to list, in order of importance, 
selected factors which might have influenced their choice 
of location in the smaller towns. The results were rather 
surprising. While no factor was consistently listed as of 
first importance, almost 55% of the companies indicated 
that the existence of a suitable building for factory opera- 
tions was the most important factor in determining their 
location. This item received by far the greatest number 
of first choices in the company listings and must obvi- 
ously be considered by any local organization interested 
in attracting this type of industry to a community. Elab- 
orate plant facilities are unnecessary for many types of 
apparel manufacture; only about one in five of the com- 
panies indicated that its building was specifically con- 
structed for apparel manufacturing operations. Most of 
the companies are housed in buildings previously used as 
garages, offices, or retail stores; at least one company is 
operating in a former funeral home; one in a roller skat- 
ing rink; and two in old aircraft hangars. The informa- 
tion received from the companies indicates that roughly 
125 to 150 square feet per employee is needed in most 
plants. Thus, for a company intending to employ 30 work- 
ers, factory space of between 3,750 and 4,500 square feet 
would probably be adequate. This rough rule of thumb 
would, of course, have to be modified in the light of spe- 
cial requirements. 


Almost equally as important as the availability of man- 
ufacturing space is the existence of an adequate labor 
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supply—that is, an adequate supply of female labor. 
About two-thirds of all companies selected this as a sig- 
nificant factor, nearly all of them ranking it first or second 
in importance in their own case. In addition, several other 
companies noted that their expansion in the small city in 
which they are located was due to the desire to escape 
tight labor market conditions elsewhere. 


It might be noted that in general the trend is not so 
much to move towards areas in which skilled apparel 
industry labor is already available as towards areas in 
which female labor is relatively cheap. Training of un- 
skilled operatives may be accomplished in the space of 
a week or two, so that absence of skill in the labor force 
presents very little handicap. Only slightly more than 
20% of companies even ranked the availability of skilled 
labor as a significant factor, and only 14% considered it 
the major factor. 


About half of the reporting companies indicated that 
nearness to a major market was also an important factor 
in determining their location. There was no particular 
homogeneity in the types of company, although it is sig- 
nificant that almost all the companies that selected this 
factor as having some importance are located in the North 
and Northeast Texas area around Dallas. 


So far as type of operation is concerned, most com- 
panies in the smaller cities carry through the manufacture 
of their lines completely. Only five companies reported 
that they undertake contract work for other’ firms, and 
only one relies wholly on contract work. These companies 
are located in towns within a few miles of larger pro- 
ducing centers. In general, reliance on contract work does 
not provide a firm basis for a stable industry, unless there 
is a particularly strong tie-in between the manufacturer 
and contractor. In areas of concentrated production, such 
as Dallas, the development of contract shops in close 
proximity to the prime manufacturers is more feasible, 
but even here it remains a precarious type of operation. 


The apparel industry is particularly susceptible to seas- 
onal variation in production. This is reflected very mark- 
edly in employment variations between peak and slack 
production periods, as reported by many of the companies 
in our survey. On an average, among companies ex- 
periencing seasonal variation, employment during slack 
periods amounted to about 66% of peak employment 
during 1953. There were, of course, wide variations 
around this figure. In some companies, employment fell 
off as much as 80% from peak periods; and about a third 
of the companies surveyed did not experience any violent 
seasonal influence but maintained their working force at 
consistent levels. No segment of the industry is completely 
free from seasonal influence, however. Although seasonal 
variation in production is particularly pronounced in 
those companies producing higher-styled and more 
specialized goods, such as women’s dresses, blouses, and 
children’s clothing, seasonal patterns are also experi- 
enced by producers of items like work clothing, shirts, 
and pajamas. In general, manufacturers of all types of 
apparel experience two periods of intensive production, 
during February, March, and April and again during 
August, September, and October. The period May-July 
is generally a time of particularly slack production, al- 
though there are some exceptions. 
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Only two of the reporting companies are unionized. 
Both are branch plants of an out-of-state company which 
manufactures chiefly work clothing and uniforms. Efforts 
to organize the Texas garment industry during the 1930's 
were unsuccessful, and from recent conversations with 
several garment manufacturers it seems likely that the 
industry in this state will remain un-unionized for some 
time to come. 


Local chambers of commerce were asked for back- 
ground information on what measures they or other local 
interest groups have taken to encourage the location of 
apparel manufacturing in their city, and what plans they 
have for the future in the light of the experience they 
have gained with present manufacturers. About a quarter 
of the chambers of commerce reported that the apparel 
plant or plants located in their city had established them- 
selves without any aid from local sources, although in 
half of these cases the manufacturer was originally a 
native of the city who had gone into business on his own 
account in his home town. The important point is, then, 
that in the large majority of cases, about 75% in our sur- 
vey, local initiative, exerted either by the chamber of 
commerce or by other interested groups, has been instru- 
mental in varying degrees in inducing apparel plants to 
locate in the small cities. 


One of the factors listed by the companies as of major 
importance in determining their choice of location was 
the existence of suitable factory space, and where local 
assistance has been rendered to new manufacturers, it 
has most commonly resolved itself into assisting the man- 
ufacturer to acquire suitable factory space. One chamber 
of commerce even went to the extent of vacating its own 
premises to allow a new manufacturer to move in. 


Four communities have provided city-owned buildings 
rent free or have paid rents on private property for pe- 
riods ranging from one to two years. In another city, a 
company is operating in a building for which the rent for 
five years is being paid by monthly public subscription. 
In two other cities, companies are housed in buildings on 
long-term leases, with options to purchase. The most elab- 
orate arrangements about which we have information ac- 
companied the location of a large hat manufacturer in 
North Texas. Local capital, supplemented by capital sub- 
scribed by the company (amounting to about 33% of the 
total) financed the construction of a new building. The 
company was given a 10-year lease, with the annual rent 
assessed at 6% of the initial building cost. The company 
was given the option to buy at any time during the 10 years, 
in which case two-thirds of the annual rental—that is, 4% 
of the initial cast—was to be allowed as depreciation. The 
result was that the company bought the plant outright after 
five years and in fact rented the building during that period 
at a net annual rental of 2% of the original cost. Both 
parties are reported to be well pleased with these arrange- 
ments, and the chamber of commerce is very willing to 
repeat the deal for another company. Several other com- 
munities are using the device of applying rental toward 
purchase if the building is bought by the company in a 
specified number of years. 


Altogether, in about one-third of the reporting cities, 
chambers of commerce or other civic groups have assisted 
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companies in some way to lease or purchase their factory 
space. In a few cases, chambers of commerce have also 
contributed towards the expense of remodelling the build- 
ing and shifting plant machinery. Only one city has ac- 
tually provided equipment; it did this for two companies, 
in one case with very satisfactory results. In the other case, 
the company left town after 18 months, and the city was 
left with $5,000 worth of sewing machines, which it was 
fortunately able to sell without loss. This example does 
indicate that caution should be used in subsidizing such 
a volatile industry as apparel manufacturing. One pos- 
sible method of helping a small, new company get into 
business, which was not reported by the respondent cham- 
bers of commerce but which might have been tried, is to 
assist in the leasing of sewing machines. Equipment for a 
small operation of about 20 employees can be leased for 
about $250 per month. 

In summing up the prospects for an expansion of the 
clothing industry in Texas, there are three major factors 
favorable to expansion in the small towns. The first two 
are general—the fact that the Southwest market is dy- 
namic and the fact that figures on out-of-state purchases 
show that there would exist, even in a static situation, big 
distribution advantages over eastern and western com- 
petitors. 


The third factor has a special importance for the small 
town interested in locating an apparel industry. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for apparel manufacturers 
in the large cities, particularly Dallas, to compete for la- 
yor with higher-paying industries. This, more than any- 
thing else, is forcing established Dallas companies to ex- 
pand elsewhere in the state. For them, location in small 
cities away from the parent factory does have some dis- 
advantages: added transportation costs; labor that some- 
times does not have the same incentive to produce as 
does big-city female labor; training costs; and, in some 
cases, higher insurance rates. Yet, taking all this into ac- 
count, the small city at the moment offers excellent ad- 
vantages for the potential apparel manufacturers. To the 
extent that the small] town has a supply of low-cost female 
labor; to the extent that it can cooperate with the manu- 
facturer in helping with the acquisition of plant facilities 
and with, perhaps, some financial assistance in the early 
stages; and to the extent that the small city can provide an 
informal and friendly basis for business relationships be- 
tween the community and the manufacturer, almost any 
small city in the state can experience development in ap- 
parel manufacturing. The risks are perhaps higher than 
those accompanying other forms of industrial enterprise 
and should accordingly be scrutinized and evaluated with 
particular care by any local group interested in promot- 
ing specific companies. Ease of entry into the industry 
also means ease of exit, as some communities have learned 
to their cost. But given a manufacturer who knows his 
business, with sufficient capital or credit to cover the con- 
tingencies of this rather volatile industry, the apparel in- 
dustry seems to be a very attractive and logical proposi- 
tion to any small city which seeks to develop its economic 
base. 


A.tFrepD G. DALE 
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Agriculture 
(Continued from page 11) 


like common Johnson grass. The only drawback is that 
the hybrid, like other sorghums, produces poisonous prus- 
sic acid and cannot be grazed during the first 10 days of 
its growth, 

Meanwhile, a Dimmit County rancher, experimenting 
with the use of ground mesquite as a fertilizer, decided 
to test its value as a cattle feed. The branches, leaves, and 
beans of the tree were all ground up together, and the 
resulting meal was mixed with cottonseed meal, molasses, 
and some grain. During the past winter, about 300 calves 
were fed on this ration. The calves gained satisfactorily 
and sold at prices and grades comparable with other 
animals fed on standard feeds. Cost of the ground mesquite 
is estimated at about $3 per ton, which is largely for labor. 
Preliminary analyses indicate that the meal contains about 
9.25% protein, but further tests are being run by feed 
specialists. 

WixuraM S. Lowe, Jr. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 














Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture 
Percent change 
Sept 1954 Sept 1954 
Sept Aug Sept from from 
Index 1954 1954 1953 Aug 1954 Sept 1953 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS _._... 262 270 262 — 8 0 
Ald; Cars ............... 358 266 246 — 8 + 6 
Food grains _. na 218 214 223 + 2 2 
Feed grain and hay —_....... acs 498 173 182 + 2 — 8 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes... 256 256 190 0 + 35 
Fruit ae orient dace oebeeas 110 83 147 + 33 — 25 
Truck crops . Le 313 304 — 12 — 10 
Cotton _. ‘ Bt Rae 269 280 253 — 4 + 6 
Oil-bearing crops ........-..._- 307 811 255 1 + 20 
LIVESTOCK AND 
PRODUCTS -_ pos Se 274 282 — 8 —- 6 
Meat animals Seca > ae 288 273 — 4 + 1 
Dairy products ._.......__.. ‘ 242 236 265 + 8 — 9 
Poultry and eggs —___- =e 227 2381 285 — 2 — 20 
WA eteencees a 366 873 — 5 — 7 





TEXAS COTTON ACTIVITY 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Aug 1954 Aug 1954 





Aug July Aug from from 
Item 1964 1954 1958 July 1954 Aug 1953 
COTTONSEED (thous of tons) 
Received at mills —....... 251,508 118,612 142,551 +112 + 76 
Crome: SIG. 88,771. 76,087 + 30 + 49 
Stocks pee icarehcates 278,859 143,866 152,595 + 94 + 83 
CONSUMPTION (running bales) 
COOMA Se. HR 8,861 12,262 + 27 — 8 
BD tk oe . 2,856 1,980 2,758 + 44 + 4 
SPINDLES (thousands) 
Spindles in place —..._. 228 224 229 + 2 x 
Spindles active —....... 209 206 224 + 1 — 7 
Total spindle hours —.... 86,000f 80,000 92,000 + 8 — 7 
Average spindle hours — 877 357 402 + 6 — 6 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
tFor four weeks ending August 28, 1954. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 13) 


a proposal that all gasoline tax money be spent on high- 
ways. Use of the ton-mile tax on trucks continues to be 
suggested. Cities point out that many communities do not 
have the taxing ability to provide right-of-way for im- 
proved highways within the city limits out of existing tax 
sources. 


Whatever angle the problem is viewed from, it bristles 
with difficulties, and there are no prospects that the public 
will cease demanding more and better public services. 
How to pay for these increased services is becoming an 
ever-increasing problem. 


Federal expenditures were $16.6 billion in the first quar- 
ter (July-September) of the new fiscal year, approx- 
imately $500 million below outlays in the same period 
of 1953. Collections totaled $11.7 billion in the first quar- 
ter of the fiscal year, about $1.9 billion less than in the 
same three months of last year. The deficit was $4.9 billion 
up to September 30, compared to $3.5 billion at the same 
date in 1953. Figures for federal internal revenue col- 
lections in Texas are not available this month. 


The stock market. During September the stock mar- 
ket continued to rise to new heights, apparently resisting 
the effects of the slowing down in business activity that 
has been apparent for a year. The price fluctuations of 
common stocks have always interested business analysts, 
and it is generally held that the turns in the stock market 
will coincide with or even precede changes in the level 
of business activity. This belief has not been substantiated 
by the behavior of the market during the last year, which 
has witnessed a rise of 33% in stock prices, while indus- 
trial production, retail sales, and investment in capital 
goods were declining. 


Since the shares of stock in corporations are valuable 
because of the earnings of the corporations distributed as 
dividends, it is not illogical that prices of stocks should 
reflect the earnings and particularly the prospective earn- 
ings of corporations. However, this relationship does 
not explain the rise in stock prices during the past year. 
Corporate profits before taxes for the first half of 1954 
were 18% lower than in the first half of 1953, but because 
of the decrease in corporate tax liability, profits after 
taxes were down 11%. Over the same 12 months stock 
prices registered an increase of 33%. 


One explanation that has been offered is that the reces- 
sion in business activity released the strain on the money 
markets and produced a surplus of investment funds. The 
declining volume of inventories, the reduction in capital 
expenditures of business, and the federal government’s 
reduced needs for funds all combined to increase the sup- 
ply of money seeking investment. Bond yields (Moody’s 
Aaa corporation bonds) were 3.40% in June 1953 and 
2.89% in September 1954. With the return on bonds de- 
clining, common stocks have become a more attractive 
investment, particularly since dividends have been well 
maintained, even though earnings have declined some- 
what. 


Joun R. StocKToNn 
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Local Business 














Sept 


City and item 1954 


Percent change 





Sept 1954 Sept 1954 


from 


Aug 1954 Sept 1953 


from 


City and item 


Percent change 





Sept 1954 i _ 


from 


Aug 1954 ene 1953 





ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 














BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 






































Retail sales ___ i cilia calieaacal is + 12 x Postal receipts ___ $ 16,177 + 7 + 27 
Department ond poumnery eee batapininis + 18 + 8 Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 212,350 + 9 + 55 
General merchandise stores __.___ haibcisies + 13 + 4 Bank debits (thousands) —...... ea 15,630 + 1 = 98 

Postal receipts _iehintiaiectgencieaaae 68,065 + 10 + 20 End-of-month deposits (themsenda)t_. $ 21,856 + 4 + 9 

Building permits, hes Sedavel contracts $ 704,495 — 19 + 17 Annual rate of deposit turnover..____ 8.7 — 3 — 23 

Bank debits (thousands) —.._. : 56,921 + 7 + 10 Employment (area) —.... a0! ee $64,400 + 1 + § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3_ 54,049 + 1 + 8 Manufacturing splapeneat Comed- a 81,450 + 1 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 12.7 + 6 + 2 Percent unemployed (area) —......____. 3.7 — 14 «= § 

Employment — seistatiiaiaoseti 27,500 + 1 + 7 — 
Manufacturing enulegmnent . celiac 8,225 — 1 — 4 BEAUMONT thecal 104. sco 

Percent unemployed —_________ 4.7 6 — 2 nee ae ee i Se Si I ee Bea ae 

Air express shipments —____ 887 1 — 8 Rcsncarbie ey iw eek. kere, = a6 — 21 

Department and apparel sere - pee RSS Sen. + 65 2 
ALICE (pop. 16,449) Eating and drinking places* = 2 eae re i 5 

Postal receipts __.. $ 11,270 —- 9 + 30 Food stores* ——? +1 x 

Building permits, lens federal contracts $ 144,700 — 36 +210 General merchandise « sti tores* pic ecctathecsies + 2 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) —......._..._.$ 12,916 — 4 + 22 Lumber, building material, 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 16,207 — 2 + 19 and hardware stores* = poe — 7 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___.__ ons 9.5 — 6 + 1 Postal receipts OOS ce OI 86,022 + 18 + 11 

Building permits, less ened ieeeiin $ 895,364 — 8 +130 
Bank debits (thousands) —... me wee ek) 4 — 14 
ALPINE (pop. 5 261) End-of-month deposits (thesende)t__3 91,586 Da 2 + 1 

Postal receipts ________________$ 8,808 + 28 + 39 Annual rate of deposit turnover...._ 14.4 + 4 = ae 

Building permits, eas Sefenal contracts. $ 15,000 + 7 +1400 Employment (area) ae 79,300 ee x 

Bank debits (thousands) ——$ 2,099 + 19 =. Manufacturing iaerianel (anes). 26,630 — 1 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _$ 4,071 x + 2 Percent unemployed (area) __.___ 8.2 + 21 reer 

Annual rate of deposit turnover.______ 5.9 +11 — 12 Air express shipments _...._-_—S— 368 + 9 4+ 20 

AMARILLO (pop. 108 aaenall BEEVILLE (pop. 9,348) 

Retail sales* — 3 + 10 Postal receipts a 1,722 +14 + 28 
Automotive stores* ==» SSE a eee — 1 + 13 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 134,625 — 69 +360 
Department and apparel stores______ piace + 6 +1 Bank debits (thousands) ~~... ; 7,279 — 9 + 29 
Drug stores* — 2 — End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___. 12,583 — 1 + 3 
Food stores __. sicaiiinntiitdniilaie — 5 —_ Annual rate of deposit turnover.._.__ 6.9 — 8 + 23 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* ae EEE et ienaietiee — 20 m BIG SPRING (pop. 20,654") 
Lumber, building material, Retail sales a5 + 16 
and hardware stores* —__________ ao + 14 + 27 Department and apparel stores __.__. ts es + 82 + 12 

Postal receipts ee oi =e Postal receipts _ $18,765 + 8 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 1,087,601 — 47 — 27 Building permits, hae ‘Seth indie $ 226,180 a. <n ge 

Bank debits (thousands) —._._..__._.$ 180,288 x a Bank debits (thousands) __. _..$ 21,251 4. 9 438 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t — $ 104,571 + 1 aS End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ——$ 24,258 + 4 + 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 15.0 ae li Annual rate of deposit turnover._._ 10.7 + 5 — 1 

Employment ROT tee 44,000 x + 2 
Manufacturing esate ire cae se 4,700 x — 6 

Percent unemployed —.__»_S EEE 4.7 — 18 — 8 BORGER (pop. 18,159) 

Air express shipments _—..._»_E 688 + 2 — 8 Postal receipts — a 13,798 +17 + 25 

Building oenniia, peat teleeal contracts $ 140,218 + 82 + 4 
Bank debits (thousands) _._...__.__.___$ 12,319 + 6 + 4 
AUSTIN (pop. 168 compl End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 13,316 — 1 x 

Retail sales _ __ — 4 — Annual rate of deposit turnover _____ 11.1 + 6 + 5 
Automotive stores —.-_-»_-_»_>SEEEE — 29 — 21 
Department and snpued gone Dericiugs eames +14 — 65 BRENHAM (pop. 6 .941) 

Eating and drinking pens... o on + 18 + 24 Postal receipts - PD, i 7,354 4+ 35 + 43 
Filling stations wr seis ra Building oandin. ti teleret onianie $ 24,600 — 50 — 88 
Food stores ns ee neers = + 3 Bank debits (thousands) — nl 7,702 + 26 + 15 
Furniture and household End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 11,518 + 5 — 2 
appliance stores - See eae ial + 10 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover ______. 8.2 + 19 + 15 
Lumber, building etek’, 
and hardware stores —.._..__ x + 4 

Postal receipts __$ 245,254 +1 +19 BROWNSVILLE Danii 36 — 

Building permits, less Selaned sontenete $ 3,620,879 +17 — 12 Retail sales* Pa — 4 + 15 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 124,371 + 9 +14 Automotive stores® — a ee ee snanintenees + 2 + 26 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.._.$ 110,392 + 6 + 13 Lumber, building materials and 

Annual rate of deposit turnover — a 13.8 + 6 + 4 hardware stores*® _.. ia etal — 12 — 16 

Employment —__ : = 62,400 + 1 + 3 Postal receipts - ee a ea eee $ 22,167 — 1 + 12 
Manufacturing esieuens - bneacicananiees ies 4,340 + 1 + 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 204,638 + 71 +120 

Percent unemployed — — — ___ 3.8 — 16 + 9 Air express shipments _-- ==» 249 — 20 — 37 

Air express shipments —....__»»>>- EE 766 — 1 + 8 





























For footnotes see page 28. 
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Percent change 





Sept 1954 Sept _ 
fro 


Percent change 





Sept 1954 Sept 1954 




































































Sept from 
City and item 1954 Aug 1954 Sept. 1958 City and item ise Aur 1954 Sept id 1953 
BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181 

ees, (pop. 20,1: re 7 : CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Automotive stores —_..-___ Pert ares 2 + 28 + 6 Department and apparel store sales... 2 ____ + 28 — % 
Department and apparel stores =. + 25 a Postal receipts ..._.___.__ oe PERE + 36 + 24 

Postal receipts : eee Wf + 18 + 14 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 109,940 + 18 +170 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 924,270 +2040 +4060 Bank debits (thousands) - ----$ 16,028 + 28 + 2 

Bank debits (thousands) —............$ 8,689 + 3 _ 8 End-of-month deposits (hemenda}3. _$ 20,574 ae ag 

End-of-month deposits (denennde) 3... ...$ 13,659 + 2 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover__._ 9.4 + 29 0 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_.._____. 7.7 0 CY) 

BRYAN (pop. 18,102) DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) 

Retail sales* 5 8 + 8 Postal receipts g 10,798 + 18 + 11 
Automotive stores® = as te —= 16 + 19 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 57,480 — 15 +130 
Department and apparel stores... == + 89 8 Bank debits (thousands) —.._..__.__.$ 8,247 +11 + 18 

Postal receipts ___. _-$ 19,388 + 24 15 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 11,033 — 8 + 4 

Building permits, less federal sentoudta $ 1,156,125 +550 +360 Annual rate of deposit turnover.____ _ 8.6 + 10 + 6 

CHILDRESS (pop. 7 1619) 
a es Ne se eae + 10 DENISON (pop. 17,504) 
Automotive stores* _..___. elas < — 15 + 12 Retail sales eo — 2 — 15 
Department and apparel sanes - an eee + 32 + 1 Department and apparel stores —___. ne + 31 — 6 
Eating and drinking places* _...._.__ omnes me f a Postal receipts $ ‘22, 1903 + 14 + 6 
Filling stations* ni 10 Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 81,772 — 24 + 26 
Food stores* ; Ee aN a te Bank debits (thousands) — $ 12,406 — 1 + 29 
Lumber, building tatectal, End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_._$ 18,638 -_ § — Z 
and hardware stores* _...__ eee) + 11 + 29 Annual rate of deposit turnover_.____ 7.9 0 + 32 
Postal receipts incase al 4,599 + 11 +17 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 26,250 — 8 +1240 EL PASO (pop 182 505") 
od 5) 
CORPUS CHRISTI ( sisi 122,956") Retail sales* — +4 +4 

Retail sales ___ . — 13 — 9 Phi stores® ee + 465 
Automotive stores —._._._............... eietdinhiais — 19 — 13 epartment stores ————_____ +, 8 ae 
Department storesf —........______ iaiipadecas — 6 + 8 Drug stores® are ‘ae, + 10 
Lumber, building material, . General merchandise stors* + 9 — 8 

and hardware stores —.....__ aiskdanasiiba + 5 + $1 ostal receipts $ 193,422 + 8 eg 

Postel coeeis __. oe ae 124, 172 ere +9 Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 3,386,628 + 36 +540 

Building permits, ens Seleral esnhinide $ 3,091,067 + 34 + 31 Bank debite (thousands) —$ 186,893 mt = ie 

Bunk debit: (thousands) —....... | a -e 42 End-of-month deposits (thousands)$_$ 121,691 —- 2 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. ..$§ 121,644 — 3 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 18.2 ++ & ae, 

Annual rate of deposit turnover.._.____ 15.2 — 12 — 6 Employment ARE 72,200 cae + 8 

Employment ch ice 62,000 0 ea Manufacturing employment __._ a 11,480 + 2 eg 
Manufacturing anata a 8,020 — il + 5 Percent unemployed eee ee 4.1 eae. — 

Percent unemployed _._.____- SS 4.9 <a ae (g Air express shipments ——_____ _ 1,748 + 25 + 6 

Air express shipments —_-_____ 574 + 10 + 36 

FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 
u 
__ DALLAS (pop. 538,924") piace ce se 

Retail sales* + 2 ee: Apparel stores* eee — 1 — 7 
Apparel stores* __. ape eeeennees + 82 + 8 Automotive stores* ss ——— te ao aes 3 = 
Automotive stores* — —— oe + 18 Department storest = wee ky ig ih a 
Department storesf — ~~ —_._-____ _ —— + 12 + 1 bryce aed eee ee core "9 
Drug stores® _ “= Se + s =m Eating and drinking places* _._.__ — 6 ete al 
Eating and drinking places* __._ — 7 3 Food stores* _. ase +17 a 
Filling stations* ————____________- neeaen = 8 a 18 Furniture and household 
Florists* .--—_—_-_--______----_-- + 15 sae appliance stores* === SS . — 17 we $8 
Food stores® - a + 4 1 4 General merchandise stores? . + 4 = § 
General merchandise stores* —_..___.. aealcaies + 4 -—11 Hay, grain, and feed stores* + 10 = 
Lumber, building material, Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores*® —___.____ same + 15 and hardware stores* ss ‘pio g + 28 
Office, store, and school Postal receipts aa 513, 716 18 ee 
supply dealers* ——_—____ + 25 + 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,945,283 + 8 + 19 

Postal receipts vn $ 1,648,889 ee + § Bank debits (thousands) - $527,018 + 6 + 9 

Building permits, less federal ‘euntracts $17,577,817 + 39 + 8 End-of-month deposits (tesenda}$.. $ $39,481 x + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) —.........._.$ 1,683,835 + 1 + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover —____ 18.6 + 4 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 935,972 + 1 + 6 Employment ___ os 176,500 x 4+ 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.7 — 1 + 3 Manufacturing ahomins . tae 52,875 x +. ¥ 

Employment . - 309,300 | x Percent unemployed —.....-- = 4.7 mite + 12 
Manufacturing employment ag Pm —_— Air express shipments __..._»_»S =A 1,738 + 5 + 7 

Percent unemployed —__--_-____-___---.-.. — rae 

Air express shipments —........___________ 10,576 + 8 + 18 
























































For footnotes see page 28. 
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Percent change Percent change 
. Sept 1954 Sept 1954 Sept 1954 Sept 1954 
ept from from Sept —- from from 
City and item 1954 Aug 1954 Sept 1953 City and item 1954 Aug 1954 Sept 1958 
DENTON (pop. 21,372 GREENVILLE ( (pop. 17, 1500" ) 
Postal receipts _$ 25,404 + 55 + 52 Retail sales* __ _ St = 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 193,750 — 33 +300 Automotive stores* ee re a aa ay = 
Bank debits (theusands) — 3 a. 11,812 +14 ey Department and apparel ete pee nance 2 + 59 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_. —$ 14,160 + 8 + 8 Filling stations® —————_____.__ —— — 24 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 10.1 + 11 + 9 Food stores* a -- ——— + 18 
= Furniture and hence: 
appliance stores* Ee eee — 19 
E. AGLE PASS (pop. 7, - 76) Lumber, building aeheitel, 
Postal receipts ___.____ -$ 5,160 + 24 + 12 anil habiwite ators Tae mee lotes = » =e 
Building permits, lens federal . contracts $ 37,114 +370 — 33 Postal receipts ; 7 _ $ 19.819 4 22 4 49 
Bank debits (thousands) men $ 4,395 + 12 ae 24 Building permits, ieee federal contrasts $ 94,650 + 25 + 94 
End-of-month deposits (thousands ) ¢___.$ 4,546 + 7 + 32 Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,643 4+ 26 a. ¥ 
Annuai rate of deposit turnover_____ 12.0 =—2 rs End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 15,198 + 2 + 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 10.9 + 24 -— 11 
EDINBURG (pop. 1S 1993") lan tistics eee aS os eae 
Postal receipts 64+ 6 HARLINGEN (pop. 3 30,0 038") 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 22.418 — 77 +1350 Postal receipts 27,089 + 2 + 20 
Bank debits (thousands ) —-—-—$ 7,278 — 30 saa Building permits, less debeead euniendie ; 1,726,083 +320 +3540 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $¢___$ 6,749 — 38 - 18 Bank debits (thousands) _____ $ 32,102 i + 39 
Annual rate of deposit turnover________ = 9.9 — 25 ot End-of-month deposits themes)? $ 24,291 — 9 + 31 
aa ik acinaicaaiiiin Annual rate of deposit turnover Bees 15.1 — 48 + 7 
T 7 
GALV ESTON (pop. 71 27") Air express shipments == 235 — 12 +230 
Retail sales _._. aati pines — 2 — $3 

Department ond apparel shenes.. eon piokiekatene x _ 10 HENDERSON (pop. 6 833) 

Food stores .... en —— x + 28 Retail sales* a gi aoe 

Lumber, building Rey ; Automotive AE 4 —17 

and hardware stores —_..-_--.-_.--. pita we es 8 v 10 Department and apparel stores abetnimnians ‘iil tine +- 41 tT 6 
Postal receipts _. — - 69,100 + 2 + 9 iawutetioee® one aoe 
Building permits, many hetenal catiauate, $1, pay 968 +920 +400 cell alnean® pe ah re ae 
Bank debits (thousands) ——........ $ 77,088 + 6 + 6 Postal receipts ae s 7.485 — — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ._$ 65,879 = — 21 Building permits, hen pre ivan $ 83,300 +11 +180 
Annual rate of deposit turnover________. 13.9 + 7 + 34 Bank debits (thousands) ¢ 6,863 +18 4-45 
Employment (area) — le End-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 13,753 + 3 + 1 

Manufacturing employment (area) 11,310 =; 3 git Annual rate of deposit turnover__..___ 6.1 +11 +17 
Percent unemployed (area) —.._..____._ 5.7 — 8 + 50 ef 
Air express shipments , ae 341 + 1 — 28 HEREFORD (pop. 5,2 7) 
is Postal receipts “a z 7,081 + 55 + 55 

GARL AND (pop. am .970) Building permits, hee Setend sentient $ 165,175 +220 +140 
Postal receipts y 12,403 + 5 + 24 Bank debits (thousands) . $ 7,975 —14 +11 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 1,018,461 + 18 +160 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_$ 8,806 — 4 + 14 
Bank debits (thousands) ~~ $ 11,292 + 7 + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover..__.____ 10.6 — 12 — 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___ $ 10,985 x — 8 a . 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .__._____ 12.4 + 7 +17 __HOUSTON | (pop. ‘700 908") 
SUE ene Retail sales] we + 7 + 7 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5 305) Apparel storsf lt Ut 
Postal receipts a 5,443 + 15 + 15 Automotive stores] ——______ eee + 6 = aes | 
Building permits, leas foleral contracts ; 53,200 — 21 +110 Department storesf ————__..______ — = a = as 
Bank debits (thousands) ee 8,510 — 6 — 27 Drug stores ————— + 10 7 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 4,657 + 23 — 6 Eating and drinking places? ——--—__— —- oe ce 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 10.0 — 15 — 18 Pee eeeeennes — x + 9 
Employment (area) NSE Se eee 24,150 + 1 aa —-—-- + 28 a 

Manufacturing employment (area) 8,990 + 2 Furniture and household 

Percent unemployed (area) —.._...___ 5.2 — 10 appliance storesf} .____ -——----- =" 9 + 14 
General merchandise neal eat eee x + 2 

GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) Re rere a Oe 

Retail sales* __ — 19 — 38 iquor storesf .—_. ASS ante Beas “ 

PRONE inn 7 See Fane — 33 Lumber, building material, 

I a eae areas + 1 + 15 and hardware stores} _—______._.. <- ra + 34 
Postal receipts encinalstitinnintieceeae 1,778 + 25 + 25 Office, vag = . 
Bank debits teusende) SMES 2,322 — 1 + 2 Pos oho SS ai ol a eo r 1,014, ae ie 10 7 a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 3,138 — 2 +4 15 ee ee a aes ie 

5 ° Building permits, less fe deral contracts $21,835,473 + 61 +200 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 0 — 12 7 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,760,805 + 6 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.__$ 1,141,940 + 2 + 8 
GONZALES (pop: 5) 5659) Annual rate of deposit turnover sine 18.7 + 8 — 2 
Postal receipts le 4,877 — 20 + 38 Employment (area) _ $64,400 + 1 + 8 
Building permits, less Selieved euntwento z 7,300 — 87 + 43 Manufacturing employment (area) 81,450 + 1 — 2 
Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 4,609 — 25 — 1 Percent unemployed (area) .._--_.__. 8.7 —14 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 6,063 + 20 x Air express shipments 4,532 + 2 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —._.___ 9.9 — 26 + 8 pits 





For footnotes see page 23. 
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Percent change 














Percent change 








Sept 1954 a _ Sept 1954 7 _ 






































. Sept from Sept from 
City and item 1954 Aug 1954 Sept 1958 City and item 1954 Aug 1954 Sept “1958 
JASPER op. 4,403 r 

Retail sales* ___. @ P- Sra 8 oer ) : — 27 + 33 LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328 ) 

Postai receipts eee = “4,439 om + 20 Postal receipts ; is $ 28,085 — 4 + 8 

Bank debits (tiementn’ $ 4,092 = % + 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 305,045 — 37 + 19 

End-of-month deposits (thensande)?. $ 6,038 x -|- 23 Bank debits (thousands) : _$ 30,878 — 2 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 — 2 — 16 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t -.$ 33,237 — 2 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 — 2 0 
KERMIT (pop. 6 ae) Employment (area) - 24,150 + 1 

Postal receipts 5,937 + 28 + 34 Manufacturing ina€, tien 3,990 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contiouta ; 40,405 — 88 +2080 Percent unemployed (area) 5.2 — 10 

Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 3,143 + 14 — 11 Air express shipments : 199 + 12 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__ $ 3,381 + 19 — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.1 + 6 — 2 LUBBOCK itll 112 3734") 

Retail sales __. + 8 + 1 
KILGORE (pop. 9 638) Automotive stores — 9 — 9 

Postal receipts : 11,037 + 24 + 11 Department and apparel stores + 25 + 9 

Building permits, less federal ssnkensis : 75,301 — 41 — 11 Gunnral iabchandive etores 4. 23 tg 

Bank debits (thousands) me $ 12,9438 + 2 — 3 Lumber, building material, 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _..$ 15,544 3 + 2 asidtlawiivare stores saat +19 

snes rate of deposit turnover 10.1 0 — 6 Postal receipts __ __$ 98, 248 4+. 22 4 12 

Employment (area) 24,150 sae Building permits, less federal iciientn $ 2,048,858 + 9 + 70 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,990 + 2 Bank debits. (thousands) } _$ 108,701 ace + 18 

Percent semnetaned (aren) Pe! |. ee End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 80,439 x we 

Annual rate of deposit turnover.. 15.5 + 6 + 8 
KILLEEN (pop. 7 045) Employment .. = 40,650 + 9 + 6 

Postal receipts 6,488 pales. + 81 Manufacturing cueninaiih aes 3,900 + 1 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; Regan + 7 +1300 Percent enamoleved "36 Zag _ 38 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,644 + 2 + 64 ii ak ios 601 444 _ 99 

End-of-month deposits (esesunda)$ $ 10,261 — 2 + 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. Pf + 1 + 45 

LUFKIN (pop. 15,135) 
LAMESA (pop. 10 704) Postal receipts _§ meme +: 6+ 8 

Postal receipts 8,699 + 48 + 41 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 109,900 +137 + 32 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 32,800 +120 + 60 Bank debits (thousands) __ $ 15,494 he ates, 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,264 + 45 + 59 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 24,029 + 5 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_._$ 10,247 + 6 — 9 Annual rete of deposit turnover 7.9 0 eae 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 11.1 + 42 + 82 eb nas ees, 

LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) _ MARLIN (pop. 7,099) 

Retell sales* — : +e . Postal receipts . ek +e +. 
Automotive stores* + 72 78 Building permits, “am haus cnakeiale $ 15,350 — 21 — 56 
Filling stations® ie 37 Bank debits (thousands) cinpabianmerienacencll 8,588 + 38 +- 18 
eseneloiinnigl =e End-of-month deposits (thousands)t+..$ 4,220 +2 — 8 
Furniture and household Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 + 36 + 16 

appliance stores* — 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 80,000 — 39 + 62 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,267 + 10 + 24 MARSHALL (pop. 22,327) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __$ 7,376 +14 + 18 Department and apparel store sales. = ob 56 hg 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.4 + 8 + 14 Postal receipts __- : hee cakes 1 18,236 + 18 + 28 

aca id Building permits, less federal contracts $ 440,170 + 99 +180 

~ LAREDO (pop. 59 550) Bank debits (thousands) _$ 18,703 + 4 — 1 

Postal receipts - 23,634 ore +122 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_. $ 21,629 — 1 + 11 

Building permits, Some federal contracts ; 145,800 +1380 +680 Annual rate of deposit turnover 1.6 i016 cal e 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,156 + 5 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f._.$ 17,749 x — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 11.6 + 4 — 8 MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) 

Air express shipments - 124 — 24 — 21 Postal receipts gs ek amas ines eae $ 4,939 — 18 — 25 

— Building permits, son federal uiuetie $ 2,375 +110 — 78 
LEVELLAND ae a 264) Bank debits (thousands) ..__.$ 4,998 —39 + 8 

Postal receipts 6,500 + 16 + 47 End-of-month deposits (thensends) ¢. $ 6,864 5 — 2 

Building permits, lees ‘federal contracts : 221,517 +195 +6510 Annual rate of deposit turnover_. 8.5 — 40 + 10 

Bank debits (thousands) ; ...$ 5,910 + 7 + 10 

End-of-month deposits tihonsande)$ $ 8,321 + 13 + 16 r 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 + 5 + 3 MIDLAND (pop. 34,378 ) 

-— —_—— Postal receipts _...__.. fae) 43,301 — 2 + 8 
LOCKHART (pop. 5 9573) Building permits, lees federal ‘contracts $ 1,075,175 + 18 +100 

Postal receipts ____. + 22 + 19 Bank debits (thousands) —.._. $ 50,627 + 7 + 8 

Building permits, lees federal puntata : ye — 53 — 27 End-of-month deposits ithennnndadt $ 70,577 + 1 + 11 

Bank debits (thousands) —__... me 8,647 + 11 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover____.__ 8.6 + 6 — 8 

End-of-month deposits aseeenls)¢ 3 5,112 + 5 + 3 Air express shipments __. 412 + 14 +105 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 + 5 0 


























For footnotes see page 23. 
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Percent change 





Sept 1954 Sept _ 


Sept from 


fro 
City and item 1954 Aug 1954 Sept 1 1953 





. Sept 
City and item 1954 


Percent change 





from 


Sept 1954 as _ 
Aug 1954 san! 1958 





NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12 aid 
































Postal receipts _____. ee 10,772 3 — 8 
Building permits, less federal eendensti $ 15,300 — er — 59 
Bank debits (thousands) __._.__.._.._._..._-$ 9,428 + — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 15,004 x + 38 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___._ 7.5 — 1 — 8 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12 ane) 
Postal receipts — 12,608 + 27 
Building permits, less ewer enimaiia : 100,330 — Be + 15 
Bank debits (thousands) ~~ -..___ $ 7,095 + 1 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 9,841 — 1 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 8.6 + 2 + 12 
ODESSA (pop. 50,807") 
a ERO TENGE SMES INE rE, 41,298 + 19 + 23 
Building permits, bien Sederal wastenein ; 1,592,674 + 4 + 73 
Bank debits (thousands) == stiedintiaks : $5,832 + 38 + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thensends) ¢_. 34,853 + 6 + 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 12.7 0 + 6 
Air express shipments ——.....-_»_»_»_>_EE_ 121 — 8 — 9 
ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
Postal receipts ——._.____. cig 16,852 + 7 + 81 
Building permits, oe Sederal eoutenste $ 202,568 — 21 — 380 
Bank debits (thousands) ditaicihinaaal 19,319 + 5 + 65 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) }__$ 24,510 — 8 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______. 9.3 + 4 + 2 
PALESTINE (pop. 15,063) 
Postal receipts _$ 10,828 + 5 + 13 
Building permits, hoe federal iets $ 95,228 — 11 — 56 
Bank debits (thousands) —. een 6,098 + 13 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {__.$ 12,807 x + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.7 + 12 — 8 
PAMPA (pop. 2 20,448") 
Postal receipts side 15,090 a + 23 
Building permits, less ea contracts.$ 231,455 — 51 — 15 
Bank debits (thousands) ee ia 14,771 + 1 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 20,983 x + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ 8.5 + 1 — 2 
PARIS (pop. 21,643) _ 
Retail sales + 34 — 9 
Department and appeared stores + 55 — 2 
Postal receipts oa | 16,574 + 1 + 18 
Building permits, less Setenal contracts $ 25,561 — 80 — 69 
Bank debits (thousands) _$ 14,915 + 28 + 24 
End-of-month deposits (theeente) ¢_. 7 14,094 + 6 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___. 13.0 + 26 + 23 
PLAINVIEW (pop. 14 044) 
Retail sales _ — 4 x 
Department and apparel maven . — . + 24 + 4 
Postal receipts ‘ See 14,383 + 28 + 21 
Building permits, less Selewel contracts $ 323,500 + 2 + 84 
Bank debits (thousands) one ae 13,083 — 8 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (theusends) ¢_ os 18,282 — 4 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ 8.4 — 3 + 2 
RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,136) 
I TN rR 5,184 — 19 + 20 
Building permits, less federal ‘contracts & 7,955 — 45 +280 
Bank debits (thousands) - See 9,032 — 36 + 84 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__ g 11,023 — il + 27 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ 9.3 — 35 + 48 








PORT ARTHUR siheeitasitl 57 sanaad 

















Retail sales* - 5 — 1 
Automotive stores* chan eats oks — $3 + 11 
Department and apparel nine . + 16 — 65 
Food stores* — 6 + 1 
Furniture and henna 

appliance stores* —._.__.__- SS _ —17 — 12 

Postal receipts ; eS 35,830 + 9 + 8 

Building permits, hans alain « contracts.$ 358,207 + 5 + 63 

Bank debits (thousands) _.....-_-_»_=__ b 3 46,398 + 2 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢___$ 88,793 — 4 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_. ; 14.0 0 — 3 

Employment (area) = E 79,300 — 3 , 4 
Manufacturing employment lenend 26,630 — il x 

Percent unemployed (area) —.___.. : 8.2 + 21 + 41 

Air express shipments _____. es : 145 + 29 — 10 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 

Department and apparel store sales 4 — 6 — 19 

Postal receipts acacia caoeeee 3,671 + 5 — 10 

Building permits, tons federal contracts. $ 31,450 — 80 — 44 

Bank debits (thousands) —..__ $ 8,745 + 5 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 3,761 + 2 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover________ 12.1 + 2 — 3 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 52,093 3) 

Retail sales x + 10 
Department and wenn hie esa E + 15 — 1 

Postal receipts ‘ : ; Sie 52,296 + 3 + 19 

Building permits, less Seleeed contracts .$ 518,969 — 8 + 45 

Bank debits (thousands) x z 41,752 + 7 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.__$ 46,327 — 8 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover____- 5 10.7 + 6 + 7 

Employment : 22,500 x + 4 
Manufacturing wntiianieaint a 3,130 + 1 +- 32 

Percent unemployed pions : . 4.3 — 12 — 10 

Air express shipments __.- ae 307 — 7 - 10 

SAN ANTONIO > (pop. 449, 521°) 

Retail sales* + 2 + 4 
Automotive sheney? x + 20 
Department and apparel stores + 9 x 
Drug stores* — 8 — 2 
Eating and drinking siieaes® -—— ¥ — 3 
Filling stations* — 2 + 3 
Food stores* + 65 + 8 
Furniture and housshold 

appliance stores* 6 — 14 
General merchandise stores* 6 x 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* cies : — 1 + 8 

Postal receipts __ $ 518,932 + 3 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,247,661 — 12 + 55 

Bank debits (thousands) ___. ...-$ 411,656 + 2 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 317,813 x + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_______. 15.6 + 1 + 12 

Employment ‘ Sas 178,700 x — 2 
Manufacturing uundiaoaanh eure 20,725 x x 

Percent unemployed __..___. ee 5.8 — 15 + 12 

Air express shipments ___. 3 2,158 + 11 — 2 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980) 

Postal receipts —...... — | 10,713 + 9 + 14 

Building permits, less federal ‘contracts $ 91,578 — 50 +690 

Bank debits (thousands) - See 6,758 + 13 + 19 

End-of-month deposits ‘nena? _.$ 8,716 — 6 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_________ 9.0 +11 + 8 





For footnotes see page 23. 
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: Sept from rol Sept from fro 
City and item 1954 Aug 1954 Sept 1953 City and item 1954 Aug 1954 Sept 1953 
SEGUIN (pop. 14. ,000") TEMPLE (pop. 25 7467) 

Postal receipts 9,752 + 5 + 7 Retail sales ___. ‘ + 10 + 7 

Building permits, ae federal contracts ; 51,865 — 21 + 19 Department and appara sheen. + 34 — 9 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 7,809 — 1 + 4 Drug stores — | + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $ 17,068 + 1 + 8 Food stores . + 6 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 5.5 — 2 — 4 Furniture and household 

Mar de Spe appliance stores + 8 — 8 

- SHERMAN: (pop. 20 ,150) Lumber, building material, 

Retail sales 4g Ae 16 and hardware stores : + 7 + 37 
Department and apparel stores + 15 + Postal receipts - $ 27,719 — 7 + 4 
Lumber, building material, Building permits, less federal contracts $ 322,788 + 27 +280 

and hardware stores z : + 58 + 59 Bank debits (thousands) _ , $ 21,677 + 20 + 19 

Postal receipts $ 24,286 ae LF End-of-month deposits (thousands) t____$ 24,583 — 2 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 196,299 + 79 +110 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 + 18 + $8 

Bank debits (thousands) —. $ 26,520 + 18 + 15 Air express shipments ——___— 140 + 21 + 59 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 15,809 + 9 + 4 mes 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.0 + 15 + 14 VICTORIA (pop. 16 9126) 

aise Se onias a Retail sales* __. — 14 — § 

SNYDER (pop. 14, MW ) Automotive stores* ‘ = $6 4g 

Postal receipts 9,577 eee 418 Department and apparel stores + 38 + 21 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 262,000 +285 +. 77 Filling stations* — 10 — 19 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,584 + 9 +17 Food stores* - -- oo aim = 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) +...$ 12,334 +11 + 21 Postal receipts —. $ 21,110 + 1 + 8 

: ¢ Building permits, less pra contracts.$ 335,215 — 2 ? 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _._____ 12.9 + 8 + 3 

sais Air express shipments —___.____ 81 + 92 +125 
SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) WACO (pop. 92,884") 

Postal receipts _. $ 14,784 ara 45 saat pop. ? 

Building permits, less iediened contracts $ 60,185 +14 +110 se = “tion é ag + ? 

Bank debits (thousands) _. $ 8,598 + 16 +17 enna . I ; + : Be 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 10,389 + 12 + 5 ei oie ee mold 2. 

Annual rate of deposit turnover , 10.5 + 11 + 18 ee ee 

es ee appliance stores - : + 8 — * 
YLOI Postal receipts : nda 107, 829 + 4 + 13 
TA OR (pop. 9 071) : Building permits, hein federal contracts.$ 1,203,252 — 15 + 41 

Postal receipts —.... $ 7,448 —12 5 Bank debits (thousands) $ 86,420 aay gs 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ pega — 56 — 2 Wadsol sont diposite (enced? $ 65,593 an 4+ 3 

Bank debits (thousands ) $ 12,253 5 le — 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover cies 16.0 + 2 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $ 15,790 + 2 + 3 Employment . ; : EN 45,700 ead 414 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 9.4 — 1 — 12 Monutishueinn nian: et 8,770 se | 2 

Percent unemployed -............... 4.7 — 16 + 9 
TEXARKANA \ (pop. 24. 9793) Air express shipments SONATAS 226 + 14 + 46 

Retail sales§ - < — 20 — 38 A Sees 

Postal aedeiel . 4 Lal MPO eT a 38, 160 — 29 — 20 WAXAHACHIE (pop. 1} 2204) 

Building permits, len obeied mabneiha $ 167,812 — 21 + 74 Postal receipts + 18 + 33 

Bank debits (thousands)§__..._____$ $4,480 ind <a: Building permits, less telend esaiende ; Pros + 12 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 17,519 ee, Bank debits (thousands) - -—-—--$ 5,504 ee = 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 eng a End-of-month deposits ‘ihieiiamad’. _.$ 5,774 + 62 — 22 

Employment§ . ( a aba Sas 84.450 ae | se Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 13.8 +14 — 7 
Senuinetertng aaa Ae 5,410 + 1 — 49 . 

Percent unemployed§ —_._____. pear 9.6 — 23 + 48 WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103, _ ) 

Air express shipments§ ae 189 +17 + 56 Retail sales = § 

Postal receipts -. sme slates 8 ‘82, 099 : us + 6 

Building peenaiia, jon Sehecel contain $ 1,238,122 +108 +290 

rR a CITY (pop. rm: 620) cc oe Bank debits (thousands) $ 82,842 + 
teaser. ¥e -of- h d its (th d au 99,359 — 2 — 8 

Building permits, less federal ‘euntentte - 1,236,200 +165 +420 preenaschesi of pcan ecninaa ade 9.8 -% ae 

Bank debits (thousands) _._..__.$ 28,919 +20 +16 me ema one ay ae 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢...$ 29,611 + 20 + 15 icthiibenien I A 8.360 0 oe 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 17.5 + 51 + 46 p nerisehpt - aaeeaS ia ee 8 17 ie 

Employment (area) - eebee tee 45,150 - | — 4 < . i Ses 421 14 ar 
Manufacturing ian team... ee 11,310 + 1 — 1 Air express shipments ————______. - 

Percent unemployed (area) -———.. 5.7 gee. se xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 

*Preliminary. 
TYLER (pop. 38 698) {Reported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 

Department and apparel store sales... : + 32 x tExcludes deposits to credit of banks. 

Postal receipts — ae —-——-—--$ 54,977 + 12 =e {Reported by Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University 

Building permet, ‘les federal contracts.$ 706,329 — 18 +14 of Houston. 

Bank debits (thousands) - ————-§ 61,768 1 es es §Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) +. _$ 65,356 + 8 — 1 Texas (pop. 24,758). 

Annual rate of deposit turnover__.___. 13.6 + 4 + 8 i 

Air express shipments >>>» == 197 + 6 — 32 : for use by T Highway Dep ant. 
































ul1950 Urbanized Census. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Aevecene 
September August July average month 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1953 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity — - Bets a cals as 157* 150* 153* 149 146 
Index of bank debits... Be eee 178 174 177 175 169 
Index of bank debits in the United States... : 156 164 162 159 149 
Income payments to individuals in the United States (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at an annual rate) peeereeinteet pede 285.4 285.7 $ 285.4 286.1 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, unadjusted.........................-....- 110.0 110.5 110.4 110.5 110.1 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted............ 114.7 115.0 53 115.0 114.4 
tIndex of consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted seared 116.5 116.7 116.8 
Index of postal receipts... = 7 174 : 172 166 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern District 


Business corporation charters issued (number) ... 

Business failures (number) ....... 

Index of ordinary life insurance sales, adjusted for | price changes (4. 2)... 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales._.........._....-.-.-------.--------+------00--oe0eeseeeeeeee= : 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central states 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States 


TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales, adjusted for price changes (46.8) 
Index of total retail sales.. 
Durable-goods stores 
Nondurable-goods stores......... Cena eae 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores. 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.6). 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (3.9) : 
Index of wheat grindings a Ss 58 
Index of dairy products manufactured... e-e--eoeceeecveeneseeeeeeeeeeeeeees : 5 ot 80 
Index of cottonseed crushed LETS 5 é 256 
Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, 1935-39100... : 22 119 
Index of building authorized, adjusted for price ‘ccc (9.4) Z ip 27 2 127 
Index of building authorized z : fo a 21! 168 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8. 1).. ; 5 Ges 120 
Index of gasoline consumption... ARETE SI r 2 130 
Index of industrial production in the United Oe aT Ie 2. 2. 2: 124 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) eat ye 27: 26+ 25 241 
Index of cement consumption 5 ; 151 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) —........-...-......-2...eee ecco eee eeeeee eee $151,535 $ 97,555 $ 95,78: $105,420 $ 98,397 


AGRICULTURE 
Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14—100 ; a3 262 270 25 267 273 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United ein parity index— 

unadjusted, 1910-14=100._......... So. Ra 2 282 280 282 279 
Parity ratio... aoe 96 92 95 98 
Index of farm cash it income, e, unadjusted ae mo 101 88 95 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock, unadjusted, 1909-14=100..... 267 274 270 289 298 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, unadjusted, 1909-14=100..... 258 266 249 250 254 

FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in the Dallas district (millions) ..... ani $ 1,920 $ 1,877 > 1926 $ 1,910 $ 1,793 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 

(millions) aes $ 3,546 $ 3,407 3,405 3,178 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting ‘member banks in the Dallas district 
(millions)... = ae $ 

$ 


127 


3,566 


$ 
$ 2,510 2,481 
5,718 5,543 5817 $ 5660 $ 5,570 
56,251  $ 59,879 55,332  $ 63,084 65,583 


$ 
2,987 $ 2,047 2,548 
$ 


Bank debits in 20 cities (millions). 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) ... 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) _....................-...-. --.-.-----.---------+ 2,260.8* 2,248.3 2,242.3 2,230.4 2,242.0 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) ......................-......--..---.-.-----. 428.4* 427.8 426.0 425.1 437.8 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 202.2* 202.7 201.7 200.0 209.6 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) bas 226.2* 225.1 224.3 225.1 228.2 


All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 

Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted for first quarter 1953 benchmarks. 

*Preliminary. 

tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (t). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

tIndex computed for February, May, August, and November only. 








